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Ansco  Film  give  negatives  true  to  life — color  value, 
chromatic  balance,  free  from  halation  and  with  detail  in 
the  shadows,  viz:  The  draperies,  dresses  etc.,  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  their  true  color  ratio.  Auburn  hair  in  a  different 
tone  from  black  hair.  Blue  eyes  will  not  be  almost  white. 


The  numbers  on  the  protecting  paper  will  not  print 
on  the  film.  There  are  films  that  do  this.  Beware  of 
them.  It  can  only  be  overcome  by  our  properly  prepared 
black  paper  and  enduring  emulsion.  Ansco  Film  fit  any 
camera.  Exposure  numbers  always  register. 
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Cyko  Wins 

When  Result  is  the  Test 


There  are  many  reasons  for  its  grow¬ 
ing  success: 

Cyko  is  the  only  developing  paper 
which  produces  real  sepia  tones  by 
straight  re-development.  A  beautiful 
range  of  tones  from  warm  black  to 
sepia  by  control  re-development. 
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no  fog,  no  chipped  edges,  no  blisters. 

Cyko  produces  a  speaking  portrait 
print,  because  the  image  has  round¬ 
ness,  modelling,  transparency  and  de¬ 
tails  in  the  shadows. 

Send  for  Cyko  Manual 

An sco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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MONTHLY  SCHEDULE 


January — General  Competition  : 

Class  A- — Open  to  all.  Class  B — Novice  class. 

February— Home  Portraiture. 

Class  A— Open  to  all.  Class  B — Novice  class. 

March — Landscape  with  figures: 

No  classification — Open  to  all. 

April— “HomeSweet Home”:  No  classification — 
Open  to  all.  Regular  awards  for  best  pictures 
with  the  above  title. 

May— General  Competition  : 

Class  A — Open  to  all.  Class  B — Novice  class. 

June — Special  Advertising  competition; 

No  classification — Regular  awards  for  the  best 
picture  that  may  be  used  for  advertising  the 
goods  of  any  of  the  manufacturers  whose  pro¬ 
ducts  are  advertised  in  our  pages. 


July  — Self  portrait  competition  : 

Class  A — Open  to  all.  Class  B — Novice  class. 
For  the  best  portrait  of  contestant  made  by  con¬ 
testant. 

August — Landscape  and  marine  : 

Open  competition — No  classification. 
September — Interiors. 

Class  A — Open  to  all.  Class  B — Novice  class. 
October — General  competition: 

Class  A — Open  to  all.  Class  B — Novice  class. 
November— Christmas  card  competition  : 

Open  to  all — No  classification. 

Regular  awards — For  the  best  post  cards  carry¬ 
ing  some  Christmas  wish  or  thought. 
December — Freaks : 

Open  competition — No  classification. 

Regular  awards  for  the  most  unusual  picture, 
whether  from  double  exposure  or  properly 
made. 


Monthly  Prizes  will  he  awarded  as  follows : 

First  Prize,  $10.00  Second  Prize,  $5.00 

And  Three  Honorable  Mention  Awards  of  a  Year’s  Subscription  to 

The  Photographic  Times. 


CONDITIONS 

The  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge  or  consideration  of 
any  kind.  Prospective  contestants  need  not  be  subscribers  for  the  publication  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  prizes  offered. 

Prints  in  any  medium,  mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As  awards  are,  however,  partly 
determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing  nicely,  it  is  best  to  mount  prints  and  use  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing 
paper  with  a  glossy  surface.  Put  name  and  address  on  back  of  each  print,  and  prepay  postage  at  the  rate 
of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces. 

Send  particulars  of  conditions  under  which  picture  was  taken,  separately  by  mail.  Data  required  in 
this  connection:  light,  length  of  exposure,  hour  of  day,  season  and  stop  used.  Also  materials  employed,  as 
plate,  lens,  developer,  mount  and  method  of  printing. 

No  print  will  be  eligible  that  has  ever  appeared  in  any  other  American  publication. 

Prints  will  be  returned  if  requested  at  the  time  of  sending,  and  are  so  marked  oh  back  of  each  picture, 
and  postage  prepaid  for  their  return.  All  other  prints  become  the  property  of  this  publication,  to  be  used  in 
The  Photographic  Times,  as  required,  to  be  reproduced  either  in  our  regular  pages  or  criticism  department; 
credit  will  of  course  be  given  if  so  used;  those  not  used  will  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  hospitals  of 
New  York,  after  a  sufficient  quantity  have  accumulated. 

Prints  must  reach  us  thirty  days  before  the  issue  for  which  they  are  intended.  Those  received  too  late 
for  one  competition  will  be  entered  for  the  following  month. 

We  will  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  prints  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  required  for  reproduction  in 
our  magazine. 

Checks  for  prizes  will  be  mailed  the  25th  of  the  month  in  which  the  print  appears. 

A  limited  number  of  prints  will  be  criticized  each  month  in  addition  to  those  winning  awards.  Such 
prints  should  be  marked  “ May  be  criticized .”  We  cannot  criticize  prints  by  mail. 

Foreign  contestants  should  only  place  two  photos  in  a  package,  otherwise  they  are  subject  to  Customs 
Duties,  and  will  not  be  received. 

Address:  COMPETITION  PRINT  EDITOR. 


Si  Photographic  Times 

135  West  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York 
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Something  Entirely  Nek? 

“  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ”  ALBUM 

FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


HL5L  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made 
precisely  like  the  old  fashioned  scrap  book,  with  a  guard 
between  every  leaf  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
linen  finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120 
pounds  to  the  ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  Grained 
Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong  Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are 
tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  “  PHOTOGRAPHS  ”  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the 
regular  bookbinders’  style,  to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand 
the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them  out  over  the  repu- 
tation  of  “The  Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these  Albums  for  Photo¬ 
graphs  are  as  follows : 
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When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  7x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes. 

If  full  5eal  Grained  Leather  is  desired,  add  50^  extra  to  these 
prices.  Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order. 

If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that  will  last  as  long 
as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Lach  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box,  wrapped  inside 
and  out,  with  labels. 
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Photographic 

Amusements 

BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

Late  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times 


NEW  EDITION  NOW  READY 


This  is  a  book  which  commends  itself  to  all  amateurs, 
professionals,  and  even  those  who  are  not  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  photography. 

IT  IS  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  and  contains  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

FORTY-NINE  CHAPTERS  AND  OVER  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  PAGES  OF  READING  MATTER  and  illustrations, 
packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 
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“PHOTOGRAPHIC  AMUSEMENTS” 


FREE 


With  a  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  to 

c  Times 

Regular  price  of  “  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AMUSEMENTS,”  -  $1.00 
One  Year’s  subscription  to  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  1.50 

Total,  -  -  $2.50 

Anyone  sending  us  $1.50  will  receive  a  copy  of  “  Photographic 
Amusements  ”  FREE,  and  a  year’s  subscription  to 
“THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES.” 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 
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A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

Sunlight  and  Shadow 

A  BOOK  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  :  AMATEUR  &  PROFESSIONAL 

By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  of  “The  Photographic  Times,"  Author  of  "Amateur  Photography,"  "In  Nature's  Image,”  Etc.,  Etc. 
■With  More  than  100  Beautiful  Photo-Engravings,  Many  of  Them  Full- Page  Pictures 


It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 
H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER.  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALFARRAS 

It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
Landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  With  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 
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Instantaneous  Photography 
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Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 

Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 
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Sleprosenting  all  that  its  name  implies  ” 


Th  is  Progressive  Photographic  Monthly  is  Distinguished  hy  the 

following  features  : 

Competent  Editors  of  Long  Experience. 

Practical  Articles  by  Men  Who  Know. 

Beautiful  Pictures  by  Pictorialists  of  Reputation. 

Monthly  Competitions  with  Liberal  Prizes. 

Conscientious  Criticism  of  Readers’  Prints. 

Careful  Answers  to  Perplexing  Questions. 

Latest  News  of  Society  and  Trade  Events, 

Abstracts  of  Recent  Photographic  Patents. 


15  Cents  a  copy. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER: 

d.  Send  us  $2.00  at  once,  and  we  will  send  you  all  the  back 
numbers  we  have  from  February,  1908,  to  date,  together  with  a 
year’s  subscription,  beginning  now.  Of  one  or  two  numbers 
we  are  almost  out,  but  the  early  comers  will  get  14  consecutive 
back  numbers,  and  we  guarantee  at  least  12.  These  back  num¬ 
bers  contain  over  Three  Hundred  Beautiful  Pictures,  and 
one  hundred  practical  articles  on  all  branches  of  Fhotography. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

AT  DRESDEN. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

OR  all  who  have  the  future  progress  of  photography 
at  heart  this  great  International  Exhibition — prob¬ 
ably  the  greatest  of  the  kind  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen — is  a  most  encouraging  sign. 

Dresden  itself,  the  royal  capital  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Saxony,  where  the  Exhibition  is  held, 
seems  to  be  justly  proud  in  holding  so  notable  a 
collection  of  pictures  by  the  camera.  The  splendidly  lighted  galleries  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  large,  well  adapted  building  for  the  purpose,  which  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  public  park.  Here,  every  afternoon  and  evening,  excellent  con¬ 
certs  by  an  admirable  orchestra,  may  be  enjoyed  beneath  the  trees,  while 
every  convenience  for  the  visitor  is  supplied  by  the  management  in  providing 
ample  refreshment  rooms  and  gardens,  in  the  same  park.  The  people  of 
Dresden,  as  well  as  visitors  from  all  over  the  world,  come  here  daily  in  large 
numbers,  and  all  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise.  It  is  estimated  that  fully 
half  a  million  people  have  already  visited  the  exhibition. 

For  so  much  interest  to  be  manifested  in  a  photographic  exhibition,  by  a 
city  which  holds  one  of  the  greatest  collection  of  paintings  on  the  Continent, 
and  which  has  itself  justly  been  called  “The  Florence  of  Europe,”  because  of 
its  priceless  art  treasures,  and  art  interests  of  all  kinds, — for  such  a  city  and  its 
people  to  show  so  much  genuine  interest  in,  and  enthusiasm  for,  photog¬ 
raphy  in  all  of  its  various  branches,  augurs  well,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  the 
future  well-being  of  that  art. 

The  size  and  number  of  the  galleries,  all  hung  with  photographs  of  every 
kind,  opening  from  one  into  another,  and  extending,  as  it  seems,  almost  in¬ 
definitely,  is  at  first  somewhat  confusing;  but  soon,  by  the  aid  of  an  excellent 
though  necessarily  voluminous,  catalogue,  some  sort  of  order  appears  in  the 
interminable  maze  of  galleries,  corridors,  and  passages;  and  you  realize  that 
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you  are  in  an  exceedingly  well  arranged  group  of  art  galleries,  all  well  lighted, 
and  well  hung,  and  to  which  it  is  evident  much  intelligent  thought  has  been 
bestowed. 

There  are  no  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  individual  pictures,  so  I 
was  informed  by  the  courteous  secretary,  in  this  Exhibition.  I  did  not  count 
them  myself  (as  my  time  was  limited),  but  took  his  word  for  it.  If  he  had 
told  me  there  were  half  a  million  pictures  I  should  have  believed  him !  Prac¬ 
tically  every  civilized  country  of  the  globe  is  represented  by  characteristic  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  all  schools  of  photography,  and  all  kinds  of  photographic  work. 

America  is  well  represented  by  over  a  hundred  individual  exhibitors. 
There  are  nearly  that  many  in  the  amateur  class  alone,  and  1  am  glad  to  note 
amongst  them  a  great  many  new  names,  assigned  to  pictures,  moreover,  that 
are  equal  in  merit  to  those  by  better  known  workers.  Our  distinguished 
contemporary,  Mr.  Frank  Roy  Fraprie,  who  is  the  commissioner  for  the 
United  States,  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  collecting  together  so  representa¬ 
tive  an  exhibition  of  photographs  by  American  amateurs. 
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Professional  photography  in  our  country  is  also  adequately  represented  by 
many  of  our  leading  workers.  And  half  a  dozen  or  so,  of  the  so-called 
“Secessionists”  are  grouped  by  themselves,  for  some  reason  which  does  not 
seem  apparent  by  an  examination  of  the  pictures. 

Austria  has  probably  the  largest  exhibition,  and,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  interesting.  So  many  galleries  are  given  up  to  the  photographs  from 
Austria,  and  so  various  are  the  classes  of  work  represented  by  them,  that  a 
special  Austrian  catalogue  was  printed  for  these  exhibits. 

The  historical  photographs  exhibited  by  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.,  of 
Birmingham,  England,  showing  the  festivals,  ceremonies,  and  old  customs 
of  England,  constitute  a  permanent  record  of  great  educational  value  and 
interest.  They,  too,  have  a  catalogue  of  their  own. 

The  excellent  collection  of  photographs  of  American  Indians,  and  char¬ 
acteristic  national  scenery,  in  the  special  department  devoted  to  the  United 
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States,  is  of  permanent  historical  value,  though  not  pictorially  so  interesting, 
perhaps,  as  the  exhibits  by  American  amateurs  and  portraitists,  shown  in  their 
respective  classes. 

There  is  a  large  collection  of  three-color  work  which  is  certainly  very 
fine,  particularly  the  copies,  in  color,  of  famous  old  paintings.  These  repro¬ 
ductions  are  softer  in  color  than  much  of  the  work  seen  in  America,  and  are 
more  nearly  like  the  originals  in  their  color  effect  than  any  I  have  heretofore  seen. 

Near  these  colored  reproductions  I  was  attracted  by  a  splendid  exhibit  of 
large  sepia  and  other  brown-toned  pictures  of  classical  and  poetic  subjects,  by 
Paul  Pichier,  of  Vienna,  which  were  easily  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  in  the 
entire  exhibition. 

There  is  a  notable  collection  of  crowned  heads  and  the  rulers  of  republics 
and  other  democracies,  as  well,  by  several  well  known  professionals.  On  the 
whole  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  portraits  by  Herr  Rudolph  Diihrkoop, 
of  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  are  the  finest  in  the  exhibition,  and  it  is  moreover 
largely  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Herr  Diihrkoop  that  this  enterprise  is 
so  great  a  success. 
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PORTRAIT  GROUP.  Stephanie  Litdivig.  Munich. 

The  portraits  by  the  German  and  Austrian  professional  photographers 
are  generally  distinguished  by  dignified,  easy  pose,  and  excellent  lighting. 
They  almost  all  show  the  great  advantage  of  intelligent  and  broad  art  study 
and  practice.  There  are  absolutely  no  “freak”  pictures  here,  nor  what  so 
often  appear  like  happy  accidents  in  the  work  of  some  of  our  portraitists. 

The  “Secessionists,"  heretofore  referred  to,  are  represented  by  most  of  the 
examples  with  which  we  are  already  familiar.  Some  exquisite  things  truly 
are  here  to  be  seen,  but  with  them  many  efforts  which  never  would  be  shown 
were  it  not  for  the  names  attached  thereto.  But  perhaps  the  fact  most  to 
be  deplored  about  this  particular  school  of  photographers  is  that  they  appear 
to  be  doing  nothing  new.  They  show,  and  reshow,  work  which  we  have  all 
seen  many  times  before. 

I  wish  I  had  space  for  reproductions  of  all  the  pictures  I  should  like  my 
readers  to  see,  but  that  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question,  as  there  are  literally 
hundreds  of  them.  I  have,  therefore,  selected  half  a  dozen  or  so,  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  galleries,  and  of  different  schools,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  fairly  rep- 
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resentative  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole.  The  initial  letter  illustration  gives 
a  vista  of  the  galleries  themselves,  while  the  tail  piece  shows  a  glimpse  of  the 
charming  park  in  which  the  Exhibition  is  appropriately  set. 

One  of  the  most  promising  signs  of  this  Exhibition  is  the  large  number 
of  entirely  new  exhibitors  from  every  country,  already  mentioned,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  high  character  of  their  work  shown.  This  indicates  what  I  have 
long  believed,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  painstaking,  quiet  and  intelligent 
work  going  on,  all  over  the  world,  but  particularly  in  our  own  country,  which 
is  doing  more  for  the  real  advancement  of  photography  than  all  the  few  more 
conspicuous  leaders,  who  apparently  are  entirely  satisfied  with  what  they  have 
already  done,  and  do  not  appear  willing,  or  perhaps  they  are  unable,  to  do  any¬ 
thing  more  or  better.  This  Exhibition,  while  giving  ample  space  to  the  work 
of  those  who  have  been  leaders  in  the  past,  has  wisely  given  yet  greater  room 
to  those  who  are  determined  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  future. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  OLD  LNGLAND. 

BY  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author  and  Others. 


Third  Letter. 


In  the  Land  of  the  Doones. 

>  t 


E 


ON  THE  CLIFF  WALK. 


CAME  from  Stratford-on-Avon,  (“In  Shakespeare’s 
Country”)  to  the  beautiful  country  of  North  Devon, 
in  the  west  of  England,  bordering  on  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  here  we  have  seen  and  photographed 
probably  the  wildest,  grandest,  and  most  picturesque 
scenery  in  all  rural  England.  It  is  a  combination 
of  mountain  landscape,  rising  over  a  thousand  feet 
from  the  sea;  rugged  coast  line  with  majestic 
“combes”  or  fiords  suggesting,  and  equal  in  grandeur 
to,  the  noted  ones  of  Norway ;  and  rolling  moors  and 
downs,  covered  with  heath,  and  gracefully  un¬ 
dulating  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

My  first  illustration  shows  the  little  seaport 
town  of  Lynmouth  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the 
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THE  WATER  SLIDE ,  DOONE  VALLEY. 


village  of  Lynton,  high  up  on  the  mountain  itself.  Here  it  was  we  made  our 
headquarters,  as  it  is  a  particularly  beautiful  situation,  within  easy  walking 
and  driving  distance  of  the  places  of  greatest  attraction.  One  of  the  world’s 
famous  walks  encircles  the  headland  in  this  picture,  cut  out  of  sheer  cliff,  with 
no  parapet,  or  retaining  wall,  and  winding  along  the  mountain  side  hundreds 
of  feet  above  the  sea.  My  initial  letter  illustration  suggests,  but  does  not 
adequately  portray  the  sublimity  of  the  view  from  these  dizzy  heights. 

Farther  along,  after  passing  through  the  wild  scenery  of  “The  Valley  of 
Rocks,”  the  drivew-ay  itself  extends  out  upon  the  cliff  and  ascends  the  moun¬ 
tain's  side  in  like  manner,  many  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  This  drive  has 
been  compared  to  the  famous  Oxenstrasse  along  the  mountain  edge,  at 
Lake  Lucerne  in  Switzerland,  but  to  me  (who  have  photographed  on  both), 
the  cliff  drive  from  Lynton  in  North  Devon,  is  the  more  wonderful,  both  as 
an  engineering  feat  in  road-building,  and  in  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the 
scenery  which  it  affords. 

In  North  Devon,  not  far  from  Lynton,  is  Exmoor,  the  Land  of  the 
Doones,  made  interesting  for  all  time  by  the  genius  of  Blackmore  in  his  great 
novel,  entitled  “Lorna  Doone.”  But  apart  from  the  literary  and  historical 
associations  of  Exmoor,  this  country  is  wTell  worthy  a  visit,  for  pictorial  rea¬ 
sons,  particularly  by  photographers.  Gainsborough,  the  famous  English 
painter,  said  it  was  “the  most  delightful  place  for  a  landscape  painter  this 
country  could  boast.” 

Badgeworthy  Valley  is  really  a  very  beautiful  glen,  in  fact  the  most  in- 
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CASTLE  KOCh\  O.V  THE  NORTH  COAST  OF  DEVON. 


teresting  in  all  Exmoor.  From  the  green  bottoms  the  land  rises  on  either  side 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  to  the  moors  above.  It  is  in  fact  very  like  the 
picture  which  Blackmore  draws  of  the  Doone  Valley  and  much  more  like  his 
description  than  the  outlaws’  haunt  itself.  Indeed  one  must  be  prepared  for 
some  disappointment  in  visiting  this  glen  where  the  stalwart  John  Kidd  wooed 
the  fair  Lorna. 

Readers  of  the  romance  will  remember  how  John  went  poaching  up  the 
Badgeworthy  stream,  and  first  came  upon  the  Doone  Valley.  After  wading 
some  distance  he  reached  a  water  slide  coming  in  from  the  right.  He  tells 
the  story  himself  as  follows :  “I  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  long  pale  slide  of 
water,  coming  smoothly  to  me  without  any  break  or  hindrance,  for  a  hundred 
yards  or  more,  and  fenced  on  either  side  with  cliff,  sheer  and  straight  and 
shining.  The  water  neither  ran  nor  fell,  nor  leaped  with  any  spouting,  but 
made  one  even  slope  of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  combed  or  planed  and  looking  like 
a  plank  of  deal  laid  down  a  deep  black  staircase.  However,  there  was  no  side 
rail  nor  any  place  to  walk  upon,  only  the  channel  a  fathom  wide,  and  the 
perpendicular  walls  of  crag  shutting  out  the  evening." 

There  was  a  big  black  pool  at  the  foot  of  this  slide,  and,  after  being  nearly 
swept  away  into  this  and  drowned  by  the  strength  of  the  down  rush,  John 
finally  managed  to  gain  the  top  of  the  slide,  more  dead  than  alive,  and  almost 
unconscious.  When  he  recovered  he  found  himself  in  a  deep,  almost  in- 
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A  DEVONSHIRE  LANE. 


accessible  glen,  with  a  little  maiden  tending  him.  This  little  maiden  was  Lorna 
Doone,  who  had  been  carried  away  by  the  outlaws  inhabiting  this  wild  glen,  and 
who  lived  here  by  preying  on  the  people  in  the  neighboring  countryside. 

How  John  grew  to  love  this  little  maiden,  how  she  showed  him  her 
Dower  in  the  rocks,  and  the  secret  track  or  “warpath”  over  the  walls  of  the 
glen,  how  he  visited  her  again  and  again,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  how  he 
finally  carried  her  off  when  the  outlaws  were  going  to  marry  her  to  their  chief, 
and  then  at  the  head  of  his  neighbors  finally  captured  their  stronghold  and 
exterminated  them,  the  reader  must  find  in  the  magic  pages  of  Blackmore’s 
great  book.  We  are  more  particularly  concerned  with  the  pictures  of  the 
place  as  they  appear  in  nature  at  present. 

The  illustration  of  the  Badgeworthy  Valley  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  one ;  but 
the  water  slide  will  be  seen  to  scarcely  come  up  to  Blackmore’s  rather 
idealized  description  of  it  in  his  romance.  The  foundations  of  the  Doone’s 
huts  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Doone  Valley,  though  they  do  not  make  a  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive  picture.  Descendants  of  John  Kidd  are  actually  living  in 
Exmoor  at  present ;  but  the  Doones  seem  to  have  been  literally  exterminated ; 
though  the  traditions  of  their  terrible  strength  and  cruelty  still  linger  in  the 
neighborhood,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
that  these  bandits  lived  and  committed  their  revolting  crimes  here. 

Another  most  picturesque  place  in  this  country  is  the  little  seaport  town 
of  Clovelly,  with  its  central  street  rising  from  the  sea  by  a  series  of  steps,  al¬ 
most  like  a  stairway.  This  is  a  famous  place  for  artists,  and  one  full  page 
picture  of  High  street  has  been  reproduced  on  canvas  and  by  lens  and 
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camera  a  great  many  times.  This  particular  photograph  of  it  is  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  one  I  made  on  our  visit  that  I  selected  it  for  reproduction  in 
preference  to  my  own.  The  donkeys  had  been  placed  just  right  oy  my  pre¬ 
decessor  !  The  half-page  picture  of  “A  Devonshire  Lane”  is  also  by  some 
photographer  unknown  to  me,  as  I  purchased  it  in  a  shop.  My  picture  of  the 
same  cozy  cottage  lacks  the  sheep,  and  so  misses  the  finishing  touch  in  the 
foreground.  The  tail  piece  was  made  by  me  on  the  cliff  walk  near  Lynton, 
and  shows  “Ragged  Jack,”  a  picturesque  old  landmark  on  the  North  Coast 
of  Devon. 

In  a  few  days  we  shall  cross  the  Bristol  Channel,  to  Cardiff,  in  Wales, 
and  then  proceed  by  rail  and  coach  through  that  country  of  beautiful  scenery. 

But  before  I  describe  our  journey  through  Wales,  I  want  to  devote  a 
little  more  space  to  the  unique  old  fishing  village  of  Clovelly.  It  is  so  particularly 
rich  in  pictures,  so  full  of  color  and  of  character,  that  I  desire  to  devote  one 
letter  to  this  subject  alone.  This  is,  moreover,  the  country  made  interesting 
by  Charles  Kingsley  in  “Westward  Ho.”  I  shall  also  have  ready  for  the 
September  number  of  our  magazine,  my  review  of  the  International  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Photographs  in  Dresden,  which  I  shall  visit  in  the  meantime.  Our 
motor  trips  through  Wales  will,  therefore,  be  deferred  till  the  October  number. 
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LANDSCAPE  COMPOSITION. 


BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


With  Eleven  Illustrations  and  Four  Diagrams. — A  Method  of  Spotting. — A 
Definition  of  Tone. — Light  and  Shade  Composition. — Repetition. 


Chapter  V. 

N  THE  last  chapter  I  have  shown  how  a  line  can  be  emphasized 
by  accentuating  any  part  of  it  by  a  light  or  dark  spot.  The  same 

may  be  accomplished  in  a  plane,  or  even  an  entire  picture  (as 

has  become  customary  of  late)  by  the  introduction  of  larger  dots 
position  of  this  kind  is  generally  divided  into  several  clearly 
and  shapes,  generally  of  a  dark  tonality. 

In  color  it  is  more  effective  than  in  black  and  white,  but  even 
in  monochrome  one  might  get  certain  decorative  results.  Com¬ 
positions  of  this  kind  are  generally  divided  into  several  clearly  defined 
shapes  of  flat  tones  (rather  than  gradations)  and  the  dark  spots  are  placed 
where  they  look  most  effective.  The  dark  spots  should  never  assume  large 
proportions,  nor  can  they  be  of  very  small  or  equal  size.  A  feeling 
of  restlessness  is  produced  in  the  human  eye  by  a  group  of  small  dark 
spots  (Diag.  30).  They  only  grow  into  a  harmony  if  arranged  in  some 

geometrical  shape.  (Diag.  31.)  Of  two  comparatively  large  dark  (or  light) 

shapes  one  should  always  be  subordinated  to  the  other  one,  although  in 
in  most  cases,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  smaller  one.  In  Diag.  32  the  shape  which 
occupies  the  smaller  area  also  looks  the  smallest.  But  in  Fig.  33  where  it  is 
a  trifle  larger  one  is  in  doubt  which  is  the  most  important.  There  is  not 
enough  difference  between  the  two  shapes. 
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CONNECTICUT  HILLS.  (Fig.  42.)  IV.  H.  Paddock. 


Two  excellent  examples  of  this  method  of  spotting  are  the  two  paintings, 
“Connecticut  Hills”  (Fig.  42),  and  “The  Valley”  (Fig.  43),  by  W.  H.  Pad- 
dock,  one  of  our  younger  American  landcapists.  I  myself  do  not  fancy  this  style 
particularly,  as  it  conventionalizes  form  too  much.  It  does  not  show  nature’s 
forms  as  they  are,  but  trims  them  like  an  Italian  landscape  gardener  to  obtain 
a  certain  effect.  For  decorative  purposes  it  is  excellent  and  might  be  used 
with  modification  in  landscape  photography.  It  would  add  one  valuable  quality 
which  is  generally  absent  in  photographic  landscapes,  and  that  is  color.  The 
different  shapes  should  be  in  different  tonal  degrees  of  black  (brown  or  gray) 
as  in  Fig.  42,  and  always  flat  tinted.  There  are  too  many  of  them  in  Fig.  42 
and  their  shapes  are  not  decided  enough.  Fig.  43  is  much  better.  Two  or 
three  shapes  interesting  in  outline  will  do  the  trick  as  well  as  a  dozen.  There 
are  five  tints  used  in  this  picture.  The  darkest  note  is  furnished  by  the  tree 
in  the  right  foreground.  A  slightly  lighter  shade  is  introduced  for  the 
second  tree.  The  rest  of  the  picture  is  composed  in  three  flat  tones.  One, 
the  lightest  one,  for  the  sunlight  on  the  plain,  hillside,  and  clouds.  A 
second  one  for  the  remainder  of  the  sky,  the  shadows  on  the  hill  and  the 
foreground.  The  third  for  the  shrubbery  in  the  foreground  and  some  dark  hills 
in  the  distance. 
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THE  VALLEY.  (Fig.  43.)  W.  H.  Paddock. 


This  picture  furnishes  a  lesson  in  tone  values  as  well  as  for  spotting,  bui 
it  is  not  exactly  a  picture  of  which  we  would  say  that  it  is  perfect  “in  tone.” 
By  tone  we  mean  to-day  a  picture  that  is  composed  in  one  key,  that  has  one 
tint,  generally  a  middle  tint  or  darker  one,  diffused  throughout  the  entire  com¬ 
position.  If  we  look  at  it  we  want  to  feel  at  once  the  special  monochrome  tint 
that  is  predominating,  combines  all  masses  and  spots  without  clearly  separating 
them.  The  outlines,  in  such  pictures  are  fused,  the  planes  run  together,  con¬ 
trast  is  sacrificed,  and  details  are  lost.  Strong  light  and  shade  differentiation 
is  impossible  in  such  a  picture,  and  the  “Wood  Interior”  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  “out  of  tone”  by  all  photographic  tonalists.  It  contains  a  too 
strong  contrast  of  black  and  white,  and  entirely  too  many  light  spots.  Fig. 
46,  “Around  Germantown,”  a  charming  composition  by  one  of  our 
veteran  amateurs  is  quite  subdued  in  tone,  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  the 
(in  my  opinion  somewhat  doubtful)  distinction  of  being  a  tone  picture. 
There  is  still  too  much  detail  and  the  sky  is  too  light  for  the  extremists. 
Their  ideal  is  expressed  in  prints  like  the  “Ipswich  Bridge,”  by  A.  S.  Coburn, 
and  “The  Pool,”  by  E.  Steichen.  Fig.  48  is  the  better  picture  of  the  two. 
The  objects  still  show  some  clear  definition,  and  it  has  uniformity  and  tone. 
In  Fig.  51  everything  is  blurred,  and  represented  in  two  tones  that  do  not 
blend  as  well  as  they  might  do. 
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What  the  extreme  tonalists  strive 
for,  in  most  instances,  is  merely  a 
fragmentary  accomplishment.  It  is 
not  tone  in  the  large  sense  as  the  Old 
Masters  or  all  good  painters  under¬ 
stood  it.  To  Titian,  Rembrandt,  and 
Velasquez  tone  meant  a  combination 
of  all  pictorial  qualities,  the  contrast  ; 
of  color  (not  subdued  but  used  in  full 
strength),  the  balance  of  lighter  and 
darker  planes,  the  line  conception,  the 
arrangement  of  accessories  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  principal  figures ;  all 
these  qualities  together  produced 
tone!  VThey  did  not  sacrifice  form  and 
detail,  correct  drawing,  the  physiog¬ 
nomy,  ofrTaces  and  aspect  to. this  one 
achievement  of  a  uniform  tonality. 

What  the  extreme  tonalist  sees 
in  tones  is  merely  the  appearance  of 
old  age.  The  old  masters  have  be¬ 
come  famous,,  and  the  public  has  acquired  a  certain  predilection  for  dark- 
toned  pictures.  The  photographers  and  some  painters  try  to  reproduce  it, 
overlooking  (perhaps  wilfully)  that  the  dark  tonality  is  almost  entirely  an 
artificitl  product,  by  dirt  and  dampness,  the  chemical  action  of  light,  and  the 
gradual  change  of  color,  oil,  and  varnish. 

A  light  and  shade  composition  is 
much  more  interesting.  But  it  is 
rarely  attempted  nowadays.  Photog¬ 
raphers  seem  to  be  afraid  of  it. 

Stieglitz  in  his  early  days,  before  he 
became  the  fanatic  champion  of  the 
tonal  school,  recognized  the  beauty 
of  it.  “The  Old  Mill”  (Fig.  47),  is 
a  charming  study  of  sunlight  and 
shadow.  Anybody  fond  of  contrast 
will  like  such  pictures.  The  contrast 
of  black  and  white,  if  well  arranged, 
gives  strength  and  depth  to  a  picture. 

And  every  clear  day  offers  similar 
chances,  provided  the  object  depicted 
has  sufficient  planes  to  throw  interest¬ 
ing  shadows.  Coburn  also  considers 
his  “Ip’swicjh  Bridge”  a  light  and 
shade  composition.  It  is  an  attempt 
at  it,  a  twilight  version.  But  in  a 


AROUND  GERMANTOWN.  J.  G.  Bullock. 

'Fig.  46.) 


WOOD  INTERIOR.  (Fig.  49.)  lulian  Rix. 
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IPSWICH  BRIDGE. 


(Fig.  48  )  A.  L.  Coburn. 


dim  or  dull  atmosphere  a  virile  light  and 
shade  composition,  that  really  conveys 
what  the  words  signify,  becomes  an  im¬ 
possibility. 

Nearly  all  the  great  landscape  paint¬ 
ers  of  the  past  made  with  preference 
light  and  shade  compositions.  Look  at 
the  “Windmills,”  by  George  Michel. 
How  the  light  plays  on  the  foreground, 
how  it  floods  the  sky  and  distant  plain 
in  strange  contrast  to  the  dark  wind¬ 
mills  on  the  hills.  The  light  effects  im¬ 
bue  the  painting  with  a  strange  vitality 
and  variety  of  expression.  Every  detail 
is  there  and  carefully  arranged  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  and  yet  all  objects  depicted,  lines, 
spots,  and  masses,  by  means  of  the  sim¬ 
ple  diagonal  composition,  careful  sil¬ 
houetting,  spacing,  and  balancing,  pull 
together  and  reproduce  a  oneness  of  tone 
as  well  as  in  any  “tonal”  composition. 
See  for  yourself  how  monotonous  some  of  the  other  illustrations  look ;  there 
is  no  life  in  them.  Even  Figs.  42  and  45  lack  animation,  while  Figs.  46,  48, 
51  look  dull  and  sad.  Fig.  49  is  not  well  composed,  there  is  no  leading  line, 
and  no  clever  separation  of  light  and 
shadow. 

A  valuable  adjunct  to  pictorial 
composition  can  also  be  found  in  the 
element  of  repetition.  This  is  un¬ 
like  the  parallelism  of  tree  trunks, 
telegraph  poles,  columns,  etc.,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  Paper  III,  which  merely 
represents  a  recurrence  of  line.  By 
repetition  I  mean  the  recurrence  of 
distinct  forms  and  shapes,  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  picture,  generally 
in  diagonal  line  upwards  or  down¬ 
wards  towards  the  horizon  lines. 

Figs.  44  45,  and  51  are  all  three 
good  examples  of  this  principle. 

Nearly  every  painter  of  Holland 
scenes  has  treated  the  windmill  in 
a  similar  way.  The  odd  shape  of  a 
windmill  seems  to  gain  in  interest 
by  repetition.  It  was  wise,  however, 
to  show  only  two ;  they  convey 


THE  POOL. 


Tig-  51-) 


E.  Steichcn. 
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CORNSTALKS.  (Fig.  4I  )  Paul  Fournier. 

the  idea  as  well  as  three,  and  four  would  be  entirely  too  much.  Peculiar 
strongly  characteristic  shapes  do  not  lend  themselves  to  repetition  as  easily  as 
simple  forms,  for  instance  as  the  triangular  cornstalks  in  Paul  Fournier’s  Fig. 
44.  This  is  an  excellent  composition.  I  believe  nearly  every  amateur  has 
tackled  this  subject  one  opr  another  time  in  his  career,  but  I  have  seldom  seen  as 


WINDMILLS. 


(Fig.  50.) 


George  Michel. 
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(Fig-  52  ) 


L  tuiivig  Dill. 


well  represented  as  in  this  case. 
Notice  how  cleverly  repetition  is 
managed  by  the  grouping  of  three 
together  evading  the  empty  gap  be¬ 
tween,  and  in  the  different  slant  in 
the  last  stack.  Only  this  makes  the 
repetition  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Ex¬ 
ceedingly  fortunate  is  also  -the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  light  tinted  tri¬ 
angular  cut  in  the  sky  which  is  really 
nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  form 
of  the  largest  stack  at  the  right. 

In  the  “Windswept  Trees,”  by 
Paul  Dougherty  we  have  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  tree  forms  which  is  quite 
unusual.  The  line  work  is  very 
good.  The  repetition  occurs  within 
the  shape  of  a  triangular  cut.  But 
I  fear  this  device  alone  would  not 
have  proved  sufficient  as  the  trees 
are  too  much  alike.  Bv  the  clever 


THE  OLD  MILL.  (Fig.  47.)  Alfred  Sticglitz, 
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WINDSWEPT  '1  REES.  (Fig.  45.)  Paul  Dougherty. 


introduction  of  the  tree  in  the  middle  and  the  small  tree  at  the  extreme' 
left,  both  of  similar  shape,  he  has  produced  a  horizontal  suggestion 
which  cuts  into  the  lower  diagonal  line,  and  two  accents  of  foliage  forms 
which  break  the  monotony  of  the  upper  line. 

In  the  “Landscape,”  by  Ludwig  Dill,  spotting  is  used  as  a  minor  attribute 
in  the  light  foliage  patches.  This  is  particularly  interesting  as  an  odd  com¬ 
bination  of  various  forms  of  composition.  Aside  of  repetition,  it  represents 
spotting,  the  parallelism  of  vertical  lines,  the  low  horizon  line,  the  vista 
idea,  a  sweeping  curve  in  the  brook,  and  the  clever  use  of  silhouetting  to 
produce  interesting  shapes  between  the  tree  trunks. 
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PORTRAITS  AND  VIEWS  IN  WATERPROOF  INK  WITH 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BASE. 

BY  A.  J.  JARMAN. 

T  DOES  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  that  an  ex¬ 
cellent  drawing  in  line  can  be  made  upon  a  photo¬ 
graphic  print,  and  all  trace  of  the  photograph  re¬ 
moved,  thus  giving  a  view  or  portrait  in  line  of  any 
subject  desired.  This  can  be  accomplished  upon 
either  paper  or  porcelain,  the  object  being  to  secure  a 
correct  picture  in  black  and  white  lines  that  produce 
results  more  accurate  than  is  often  done  by  free-hand 
drawing.  In  fact,  when  the  picture  is  completed,  it 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  good  free-hand  drawing,  and  further,  if  it  is 
desired  to  make  a  zinc  or  copper  etching  in  line  from  such  a  picture,  it  is  just 
the  kind  of  drawing  that  lends  itself  for  such  a  purpose,  with  an  accuracy 
equal  to  a  photograph  from  nature.  The  lines  are  bold  and  accurate,  with  no 
filling  and  blurring  of  the  shadows,  as  is  so  often  the  case  when  the  final  prints 
are  made  from  a  poor  half-tone  plate.  If  a  few  trials  be  made  upon  a  portrait, 
made  upon  either  bromide  or  upon  chloride  papers,  either  by  development  or 
upon  direct  papers,  the  operator  will  soon  be  able  to  secure  an  accurate  like¬ 
ness  of  any  person  in  lines  alone,  a  little  cross-hatching  and  cross-lining  in 
some  of  the  shadows  is  very  effective. 

Waterproof  ink  must  be  used  in  every  instance;  no  other  kind  will  with¬ 
stand  the  after-chemical  action  that  is  to  be  employed  to  rid  the  paper  of  the 
photographic  base.  Although  colored  inks  can  be  used,  it  is  not  advisable  to  at¬ 
tempt  this  until  the  use  of  black  ink  has  been  thoroughly  mastered,  especially 
if  the  drawings  are  to  be  used  for  reproduction.  The  colored  inks  would 
prove  detrimental.  As  an  example,  make  or  procure  a  few  prints  made  from 
any  kind  of  a  negative  upon  what  is  known  as  gaslight  paper,  either  a  bromide 
or  a  print  made  upon  any  of  the  chloride  developing  papers ;  let  the  picture  be  a 
country  view  or  a  marine  view,  with  the  outlines  of  the  waves  well  defined ; 
obtain  a  bottle  of  (black)  waterproof  ink  which  costs  twenty-five  cents;  use 
for  all  the  fine  line  parts,  an  ordinary  steel  “crow-quill”  pen,  this  pen  is  well 
suited  for  the  work,  and  for  the  broader  lines,  a  stub  pen  known  as  the  “Judge” 
is  about  the  best  suited.  Attach  the  print  to  a  drawing  board  in  the  usual  way 
of  affixing  drawing  paper  with  ordinary  drawing  pins;  then  carefully  make  the 
lines  upon  the  dark  portions  of  the  photograph,  leaving  the  highlights  un¬ 
touched.  In  a  very  short  time,  the  line  drawing  will  begin  to  show  up  in  a 
marked  manner,  when  the  operator  will  see  how  correct  the  drawing  appears, 
bearing  in  mind  that  every  line  or  stroke  that  is  made  upon  the  photograph 
must  remain  upon  the  paper.  Rubbing  out  or  scraping  must  not  be  at¬ 
tempted,  because  this  would  permanently  injure  the  drawing.  As  soon  as  the 
line  drawing  upon  the  photograph  is  complete  allow  the  ink  to  become  com- 
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pletely  set  and  thoroughly  hard  which  will  take  place  in  about  two  or  three 
hours ;  meantime  prepare  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  one  ounce  in 
twenty  ounces  of  water,  now  dip  the  print  into  a  tray  of  clear  cold  water 
until  it  lies  quite  flat,  pour  off  the  water  and  pour  on  the  cyanide  solution.  In 
the  course  of  a  minute  or  two,  the  whole  of  the  photograph  will  disappear, 
having  nothing  but  the  line  drawing  in  ink  upon  the  paper.  The  print  must 
now  be  washed  in  clean  water  quickly,  then  placed  into  a  tray  of  clean  alum 
solution,  made  of  common  alum,  one  ounce ;  water  twenty  ounces.  Allow  the 
print  to  remain  in  this  for  about  two  minutes,  then  wash  well  in  running  water 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  print  may  be  blotted  off  and  hung  up  to 
dry  by  a  pair  of  clean  wood  clips,  the  tips  of  which  should  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  coated  with  shellac  varnish  and  dried. 

When  the  print  has  been  wetted  so  that  it  will  lie  flat,  it  may  be  placed 
upon  a  sheet  of  glass  and  the  cyanide  solution  poured  on  and  off  the  surface 
until  the  photographic  image  has  disappeared,  then  rinsed,  alumed,  and 
washed,  as  before.  The  cyanide  solution  may  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
Drawings  in  permanent  ink  upon  opal  or  porcelain  plates  present  pictures  of 
an  unusually  fine  character.  Opal  plates  to  be  worked  by  artificial  light  can  be 
bought  ready  prepared  suited  for  development  only.  In  this  case  there  may 
be  several  attempts  made  before  the  right  kind  of  picture  is  obtained.  The 
printing-out  opal  plate  is  superior.  The  portrait  in  line,  upon  the  opal  plate 
accompanying  this  article  was  made  upon  a  printing-out  plate,  in  which  the 
depth  of  image  can  always  be  seen.  The  following  formula  for  preparing 
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the  sensitive  emulsion  in  a  small  quantity  to  suit  any  individual  worker,  will  be 
found  to  answer  every  purpose,  or  they  may  be  finished  upon  the  op-al  plate 
and  remain  as  a  perfect  photograph.  Two  half-gallon  stoneware  crocks  will 
be  required,  which  should  be  well  cleaned  out  with  hot  water.  In  making  the 
emulsion  distilled  water  only  must  be  used.  Place  into  one  of  the  crocks 
the  following:  Hard  gelatine,  four  ounces;  distilled  water,  ten  ounces.  Cut 
the  gelatine  into  strips  so  that  they  will  become  well  permeated  with  the  water, 
place  this  crock  into  a  suitable  sized  enameled  saucepan,  pour  some  water  into 
the  saucepan  to  surround  the  crock,  about  three  inches  high,  then  place  the 
whole  upon  a  gas  stove,  and  bring  the  water  slowly  to  boiling  point.  While 
the  gelatine  is  melting  prepare  the  following:  No.  i. — Rochelle  salts,  90 
grains ;  distilled  water,  1  ounce.  No.  2. — Chloride  of  ammonium,  45  grains ; 
distilled  water,  1  ounce.  No.  3. — Nitrate  of  silver,  1  ounce,  75  grains; 
citric  acid  (crushed  crystals),  95  grains;  distilled  water,  10  ounces.  No.  4. — - 
Common  white  alum  (powdered),  90  grains;  distilled  water  (hot),  5  ounces. 
Stir  the  gelatine  mixture  well  with  a  clean  glass  strip,  let  it  cool  down  to  120 
Fahr.  Now  add  No.  1,  stir  well,  then  add  No.  2;  mix  these  well  with  the 
gelatine,  then  add  slowly  the  acid  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  taking  care  to  stir 
the  mixture  well  during  this  addition  ;  lastly  add  the  hot  alum  solution.  As  soon 
as  this  has  been  added  and  stirred  well  the  emulsion  will  present  an  opalescent 
appearance,  being  semi-transparent.  The  crock  must  now  be  covered  with  its 
stoneware  lid  and  stood  aside  to  cool.  The  emulsion,  if  made  in  the  evening 
will  be  quite  set  by  the  following  morning.  It  will  be  advisable  after  the  alum 
solution  has  been  added,  to  stir  into  the  hot  mixture  two  ounces  of  pure 
photographic  alcohol,  this  will  preserve  the  emulsion,  and  prevent  any  decom¬ 
position  setting  in. 

The  next  operation  will  be  to  wash  the  emulsion,  this  must  be  done  to 
rid  it  of  all  the  salts  of  decomposition.  All  the  operations  can  be  carried  out 
under  ordinary  gaslight,  or  in  other  words,  do  not  use  a  light  of  greater  in¬ 
tensity  than  16  candle  power,  and  that  must  be  yellow  in  color.  Take  a  piece 
of  strong  mosquito  netting  (white),  rinse  it  in  warm  water,  fold  it  into  a 
square  of  about  sixteen  inches,  cut  out  a  lump  of  the  emulsion  with  a  bone  or 
hard  rubber  knife,  place  it  in  the  center  of  the  netting,  then  hold  the  emulsion 
by  the  left  hand,  twist  up  the  corners  tightly  with  the  right  hand  until  the 
mass  oozes  through  in  small  shreds.  Allow  these  to  fall  into  the  second 
crock  of  clean  water,  treat  all  the  emulsion  in  like  manner,  then  tie  a  four¬ 
fold  thickness  of  wet  mosquito  cloth  over  the  top  of  the  crock  and  pour  off  the 
contents,  drain  it  well,  then  add  more  clean  water  by  pouring  it  through  the 
canvas,  drain  and  repeat  half  a  dozen  times. 

COATING  THE  OPAL  PLATES. 

Obtain  as  many  opal  plates  as  required.  Clean  them  well  in  a  weak  warm 
solution  of  common  washing  soda  in  water,  rinse  them  well  under  the  faucet 
and  rack  them  to  dry.  Take  about  sixteen  ounces  of  the  emulsion  shreds,  place 
them  in  an  ordinary  milk  pitcher,  place  this  into  a  saucepan  of  hot  water;  when 
as  soon  as  melted  add  two  drachms  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (60  grains 
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to  the  ounce  of  water)  to  the  emulsion,  stir  with  a  glass  rod ;  add  one  ounce 
of  photographic  alcohol,  stir  this  well,  then  filter  the  emulsion  through  a  tuft 
of  absorbent  cotton  pressed  into  the  neck  of  an  inverted  kerosene  lamp  glass, 
with  a  double  thickness  of  cheese  cloth  tied  over  the  narrow  end.  Allow  this 
to  filter  into  another  milk  pitcher,  previously  made  warm.  The  emulsion 
will  be  ready  now  for  the  coating  of  the  plates.  Take  one  of  the  plates  by  one 
corner,  breathe  upon  the  surface,  then  pour  upon  the  center  a  small  pool  of 
the  warm  emulsion.  Allow  it  to  run  first  to  one  corner,  then  to  another,  until 
the  plate  is  coated.  Drain  off  the  excess  of  emulsion  into  the  pitcher,  lay  the 
plate  upon  a  level  flat  surface  to  set,  coat  all  the  plates  required,  then  place 
them  in  a  rack  to  dry  in  a  place  free  from  dust,  and  slightly  warm.  When 
dry  they  will  be  ready  for  use.  Do  not  allow  daylight  to  strike  the  plates.  Pack 
them  away  face  to  face  when  not  required  for  immediate  use.  The  image 
is  printed  by  placing  the  sensitive  fac  eof  the  plate  upon  an  ordinary  negative, 
in  an  ordinary  printing  frame,  the  negative  and  opal  plate  being  held  in  posi¬ 
tion  by  a  strip  of  gummed  paper  along  the  side.  This  will  allow  of  examining 
during  printing,  which  will  be  the  same  as  for  P.O.P.  paper.  When  the  print 
is  made,  it  may  be  washed,  toned,  and  fixed  in  just  the  same  way  as  paper. 

The  result  being  well  worth  the  labor  entailed,  this  style  of  portrait  or 
view  would  prove  to  be  new  and  novel  as  a  trade  article,  and  remunerative 
to  those  who  choose  to  turn  it  to  commercial  account. 

Do  not  use  wood  alcohol,  denatured,  or  Columbia  spirit ;  either  of  these 
will  spoil  the  emulsion.  Use  photographic  alcohol  only. 
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Editorial  Notes 


E  ARE  glad  to  give  our  readers  this  month  the  review  of 
The  International  Exhibition,  of  Photographs,  at  Dresden, 
which  our  Editor  made  a  special  journey  to  that  city  to 
prepare.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  photo-engrav¬ 
ings  from  notable  pictures  shown  in  the  Exhibition.  The 
cover  design  is  one  of  these,  so  also  is  the  frontispiece  to 
this  number  of  the  magazine.  Mr.  Adams  writes  that  he 
hopes  to  have  a  few  additional  pictures  from  this  great  Ex¬ 
hibition  to  show  our  readers  in  the  next  number  of  The  Photographic 
Times. 

E  regret  very  much  to  announce  that  the  entries  for  our  September 
competitions  were  too  few  to  warrant  our  calling  the  judges  togethei 
to  make  the  awards.  Seemingly  our  special  competitions  do  not  meet 
with  favor,  as  in  almost  every  instance  when  we  have  held  such  competitions 
the  entries  have  been  very  small  as  compared  with  our  general  competitions 
which  always  bring  in  several  hundred  entries. 

The  special  events  were  inaugurated  to  afford  the  specialist  a  chance, 
which  he  might  not  always  have  in  a  general  event,  but  either  the  sepcialists  were 
scarcer  than  we  thought  or  else  they  are  unwilling  to  enter  the  competitions. 

$$$$$$ 


EVERY  once  in  a  while  we  read  of  a  promised  revival  of  stereoscopic 
photography,  and  really  it  is  hard  to  understand  just  why  this  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  fascinating  branch  of  picture-making  has  so  few  followers 
among  the  amateurs. 

Some  years  ago  the  process  was  a  little  complicated  owing  to  the  necessary 
transposition  of  the  prints  to  produce  the  proper  stereoscopic  effect,  but  since 
the  invention  of  the  self-transposing  printing  frame,  the  making  of  stereoscopic 
pictures  is  as  simple  as  the  ordinary  kind.  Every  branch  of  picture-making 
lends  itself  to  stereoscopic  work.  Studies  of  still  life  and  portraits  are  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  when  viewed  stereoscopically. 

We  feel  quite  sure  that  if  our  readers  would  try  making  a  few  stereos  with 
even  one  of  the  cheaper  makes  of  cameras  for  that  purpose  that  the  work 
would  fascinate  them  exceedingly,  and  that  they  would  experience  a  world 
of  new  delights  in  that  field. 
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AS  flashlight  time  is  again  at  hand  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  a  few 
words  of  caution  regarding  its  possible  dangers.  Practically  all  of  the 
flashlight  preparations  on  the  market  are  safe  if  properly  handled,  but  it 
is  wise  to  always  work  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  dangerous  and  to  think 
carefully  before  every  operation  connected  with  their  use.  Flashlight  prepara¬ 
tion  are  divided  into  two  classes,  pure  metallic  magnesium  which  may  be  con¬ 
sumed  only  by  being  passed  through  a  flame,  and  which  is  the  only  flashlight 
preparation  that  may  be  safely  used  in  a  storage  flashlamp. 

Aside  from  magnesium,  all  others  are  compounds  of  various  more  or 
less  explosive  chemicals,  and  must  be  handled  exactly  as  directed.  Flash 
compounds  of  any  make  must  never  be  used  in  a  flash  lamp  of  the  storage 
type,  but  in  an  open  lamp  only  where  the  compound  is  placed  in  an  open 
pan  or  trough.  Never  attempt  to  ignite  a  flash  compound  in  any  manner  that 
will  bring  the  hands  or  face  in  close  proximity  when  so  doing,  always  employ  a 
fuse  or  a  lighter  with  a  long  handle. 

We  can  recall  an  instance  wherein  the  user  of  the  safest  type  of  lamp,  the 
magnesium,  almost  met  with  a  serious  accident  through  his  own  thoughtless¬ 
ness. 

The  storage  reservoir  of  this  lamp  contained  about  an  ounce  of  mag¬ 
nesium,  which  was  ignited  by  blowing  the  magnesium  from  the  reservoir  up 
through  an  alcohol  flame  by  means  of  a  tube  held  in  the  mouth.  Having  made 
a  flash  he  desired  to  extinguish  the  alcohol  flame,  and  without  thinking  blew 
on  the  flame  without  removing  the  lamp  tube  from  his  lips,  fortunately,  only 
sufficient  air  went  through  the  tube  to  ignite  a  small  portion  of  the  mag¬ 
nesium,  but  he  would  have  burned  his  eyes  severely  had  they  not  been  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  pair  of  smoked  glasses,  worn  for  protection  from  the  glare  of  light 
when  making  prolonged  exposures. 

In  another  instance  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  flash  compounds,  met 
with  a  serious  accident ;  he  had  had  stored  on  his  shelves  a  number  of  bottles  of 
flash  compound,  and  fearing  that  through  age  the  contents  might  have  become 
unsafe,  he  went  up  on  the  roof  of  his  place  of  business  and  proceeded  to  destroy 
the  powder  by  pouring  the  contents  of  the  bottles,  one  at  a  time,  on  a  tin  plate 
and  igniting  it  by  means  of  a  long  handled  taper  lighter. 

But  he  made  one  serious  oversight.  As  the  contents  of  each  bottle  were 
burned  they  heated  the  tin  plate  hotter  and  hotter,  and  as  he  proceeded  to 
pour  out  the  contents  of  one  of  the  last  bottles  on  the  hot  plate,  the  heat  ignited 
the  first  particles,  the  flash  communicated  to  the  portion  remaining  in  the 
bottle.  A  terrific  explosion  followed,  shattering  one  hand  so  badly  as  to  neces¬ 
sitate  amputation. 

Handled  thoughtfully  and  carefully  flashlight  picture-making  is  not 
fraught  with  danger,  and  its  possibilities  for  artistic  and  unusual  lightings 
make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  branches  of  amateur  picture-making. 
For  ordinary  small  work  the  flash  sheets,  or  flash  cartridges,  ignited  by  means 
of  a  fuse,  will  be  found  perfectly  safe  and  sufficient  lighting  power  only  do 
follow  the  printed  instructions. 
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ALMOST  every  mail  brings  one  or  more  requests  for  formula  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  making  dry  plates,  various  photographic  papers  or  flash  com¬ 
pounds.  We  are  in  all  cases  willing  to  furnish  information  regarding 
any  of  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  flash  compounds.  But  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  plain  salted  papers,  the  amateur  gains  nothing,  save  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  in  manufacturing,  when  he  attempts  to  manufacture  his  own  plates 
or  paper.  Your  editor  vividly  recalls  an  attempt  to  make  some  extra-high¬ 
speed  dry  plates.  He  finally  succeeded  in  producing  one  four-by-five  plate 
that  would  yield  an  image,  and  in  its  production  wasted  some  dollars  worth 
of  material,  a  great  many  hours  of  time,  and  spoiled  one  good  rug,  one  coat, 
and  one  pair  of  fairly  presentable  trousers.  If  you  want  a  little  experience 
in  manufacturing  go  ahead,  but  as  for  economy  or  the  producing  of  some 
special  grade  of  paper  or  plate  your  efforts  will  be  sadly  deficient,  as  the  plate 
and  paper  manufacturers  have  got  things  down  to  a  fine  point  both  as  to 
economy  and  results. 

Formulae  for  the  manufacture  of  flashlight  compounds  we  will  not  give 
under  any  circumstances.  If  you  want  to  commit  suicide  there  are  many 
other  quicker  and  simpler  methods,  though  none  much  more  effective.  The 
safe  manufacture  of  flash  compounds  demands  a  knowledge,  apparatus,  and 
skill  far  beyond  the  average  amateur  maker,  and  even  under  the  seemingly 
most  favorable  conditions  we  frequently  hear  of  some  disaster  connected  with 
its  manufacture. 


^  ^  ?  ?  $ 

WE  are  so  frequently  asked  “How  can  I  learn  to  make  artistic  pictures?” 

or  “How  can  I  tell  when  my  pictures  are  good  or  bad,  and  what  must 
I  do  to  make  them  right?” 

It  would  seem  at  first  glance  that  there  were  more  than  enough  books  and 
articles  published  treating  on  composition  and  other  art  principles,  and  that 
the  study  of  almost  any  of  them  would  solve  the  problems. 

The  difficulty  probably  lies  in  the  failure  of  the  readers  to  fully  absorb  and 
digest  the  lessons  given,  and  to  properly  apply  this  knowledge  to  his  own  work. 
It  may  be  said,  with  but  exceedingly  few  exceptions,  that  any  photograph 
that  is  not  artistic  is  not  pleasing.  If  you  violate  any  of  the  fundamental  art 
principles  you  produce  an  effect  that  either  antagonizes  the  viewer  or  produces 
a  sensation  almost  akin  to  physical  discomfort.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  will  help  you  in  composing  your  pictures  or  in  determining 
whether  those  you  have  made  are  good  or  bad. 

To  produce  a  picture  that  is  worth  while  it  must  possess  some  particular 
feature  of  interest,  and  all  other  parts  of  your  picture  must  be  subordinated  to  it. 
Let  us  select  for  example  a  picture  of  a  young  lady  in  a  light  gown,  taken  some¬ 
where  out-of-doors.  Suppose  we  have  her  seated  on  a  shelving  rock,  and 
shaded  by  a  tree  or  mass  of  shrubbery.  Now,  if  in  our  foreground  we  have  a 
road  or  path,  that  is  out  in  the  full  light,  it  will  usually  photograph  higher  in 
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kev,  that  is,  lighter  than  our  subject  of  interest,  and  call  attention  away  from  her 
— that  would  be  wrong,  would  it  not?  Supposing  our  path  or  road  be  shaded, 
and  properly  lower  in  tone  than  our  subject,  but  followed  a  line  through  the 
picture,  leading  the  eye  away  from  our  subject,  that  would  also  be  an  error. 
Again  supposing  our  path  was  in  proper  key  and  leading  the  eye  along  a  line 
up  to  our  subject,  and  then  suddenly  branched  off  towards  an  opening  in  the 
woods  where  a  bright  bit  of  sky  appeared,  that  would  likewise  be  wrong,  as 
the  eye  would  follow  past  our  subject  to  the  bit  of  bright  sky,  and  the  eye 
would  wander  back  and  forth  seeking  a  resting  place.  Remedy — tone  down 
your  bit  of  sky  or  so  arrange  your  picture  that  it  would  not  come  within  its 
limits. 

The  best  pictures  are  the  simplest. 

Before  you  make  your  exposure  study  your  picture  carefully;  see  that 
nothing  enters  into  it  that  will  distract  the  eye  from  your  principal  object  of 
interest.  See  that  all  lines  in  the  picture  lead  up  to  your  subject,  or  that  lines 
leading  away  from  it  are  balanced  by  lines  or  masses  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Secure  harmony  and  balance,  avoid  spottiness  and  distracting  detail.  If  some 
objectionable  high  lights  must  appear  in  your  negative,  tone  them  down  in  the 
printing. 

We  hope  a  little  later  to  have  our  criticism  department  in  working  order, 
and  in  each  issue  to  afford  illustrated  criticisms  of  all  classes  of  photographic 
pictures. 


TWO  INITIAL  LETTERS  AND  A  PORTRAIT. 

S  I  walked  up  a  particularly  long  and  steep  hill,  to 
relieve  the  horses,”  writes  Mr.  W.I.  Lincoln  Adams, 
in  one  of  his  letters  from  North  Devon  to  us,  “I 
noticed  a  brood  mare  with  her  suckling  colt  in  a 
field  near  by.  As  I  always  carry  a  small  camera 
with  me  on  all  my  walks,  I  immediately  climbed 
over  the  sod  fence  and  snapped  mother  and  child 
as  they  stood.  The  result  I  send  to  you  herewith, 
as  it  may  serve  some  time  very  nicely  as  an  initial 
letter  illustration.” 

Mr.  Adams  sends  us  with  each  of  his  letters 
a  good  many  more  photographs  than  he  intends 
us  to  use  in  the  magazine,  but  some  of  them 
we  shall  hope  to  use  hereafter,  as  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  beautiful  and  interesting. 
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NOTHER  initial  letter  illustration  comes  to  us  from 
Mr.  Adams,  in  the  same  mail,  on  which  we  have 
likewise  painted  in  the  letter  “A,”  and  give  here¬ 
with.  (You  may  see  it  again  sometime  adorning 
the  beginning  of  an  illustrated  article  to  this  maga¬ 
zine!)  It  is  of  a  flock  of  Devonshire  sheep  snap¬ 
ped  by  Mr.  Adams  on  one  of  his  walks  in  the  “Land 
of  the  Doones.” 

The  out-of-door  portrait  is  a  snapshot  made  of 
the  Editor  of  this  magazine  by  his  daughter,  Miss 
Marian  Elizabeth  Adams,  on  their  return  from  a 
horseback  ride  over  the  downs  of  Exmoor.  It  is  not 
a  very  good  likeness,  to  be  sure,  as  it  was  taken  in  a 
decided  mist  which  amounted  almost  to  a  fine  rain,  but  it  is  rather  an  interest¬ 
ing  experiment  in  photography,  as  the  shadows  show  the  sun  was  actually 
shining. 


I  Monthly  Foreign  Digest  || 


TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


REPRODUCING  INVISIBLE  WRITING,  BY  DR.  REISS. 

It  may  be  of  considerable  importance  to 
reproduce  writing  in  ink  which  has  faded 
until  it  becomes  invisible  to  the  eye,  for 
judicial  or  other  purpose.  The  paper  with 
the  writing  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  sheet 
of  printing-out  paper  in  a  printing  frame 
and  kept  in  the  dark  for  12  to  24  hours.  It 
is  then  placed  in  the  light  until  the  paper 
becomes  violet  and  developed  with  a  phy¬ 
sical  (acid)  developer.  When  the  paper  be¬ 
comes  black  due  to  the  action  of  the  de¬ 
veloper,  the  writing  becomes  visible  with  a 
metallic  sheen.  The  best  printing  out  papers 
found  were  Solio  and  Lumiere’s  citrate 
paper,  but  they  require  a  very  long  period 
of  contact.  The  process  can  be  hastened 
by  putting  several  sheets  of  filter  paper 
soaked  with  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the 
printing  frame  with  the  other  papers  and 
placing  the  frame  in  a  very  warm  place. 
Another  method  is  to  place  the  writing  for 
fifteen  minutes  in  sunlight  and  then  putting 
it  in  contact  with  a  dry  plate  in  the  dark 
for  24  hours  and  carefully  developing. 
The  writing  then  becomes  visible  as  light 
lines  on  a  dark  background. 

— Photographischc  Rundschau,  Photogra- 
phische  Industrie,  No.  9. 

*  *  * 

A  SIMPLE  LENS  HOOD. 

Modern  lenses  and  especially  the  an- 
astigmats  usually  have  a  hood  which  is  too 
short  and  admitting  side  light.  This  has  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  brilliancy  of  the 
image.  In  the  case  of  a  wide  angle  lens 
the  hood  can  not  be  deep  as  it  would  re¬ 
duce  the  angle.  But  in  all  other  cases  the 
hood  should  be  as  deep  as  possible  with¬ 
out  cutting  the  corners  of  the  plate.  A 
simple  hood  may  be  made  from  cut  films 
by  exposing  an  old  film  to  daylight  until 
black  then  fix  and  wash.  Varnish  with  a 
solution  of  gun  cotton  in  a  mixture  of 


amyl  acetate,  benzole,  and  acetone.  The 
film  is  then  cut  into  strips  having  the 
proper  width  for  the  hoods.  The  ends  of 
the  strips  are  fastened  together  with  glacial 
acetic  acid,  the  matt  surface  inside.  They 
present  a  nice  appearance,  are  simple  to 
make  and  are  more  substantial  than  those 
made  from  pasteboard. 

— Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung. 

*  *  * 

CASTE  FEELING  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  government  inspectors  of  East 
Indian  factories  recently  visited  a  mill  in 
Bombay  and  expressed  the  desire  that  they 
would  like  to  make  some  photographs  of 
native  workers  to  be  used  in  their  report. 
The  managers  of  the  factory  gave  the 
necessary  permission.  In  these  pictures 
was  a  group  containing  three  Hindu  wo¬ 
men  and  several  Mohammedan  men.  This 
was  a  most  unfortunate  combination  as  it 
is  considered  a  grave  offense  among  Hin¬ 
dus  for  Hindu  women  to  appear  in  a  pic¬ 
ture  with  Mohammedan  men  and  when  it 
became  known  it  created  a  tremendous 
scandal  in  Calcutta.  The  three  women, 
their  husbands,  and  their  children  were 
ostracized  from  their  caste  and  avoided  as 
if  they  had  the  plague.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  draw  water  from  the  well 
they  formerly  used  and  were  persecuted 
in  a  thousand  ways  incomprehensible  to  a 
European.  Finally  in  desperation  these 
poor  creatures  turned  to  the  agent  of  the 
mill  and  implored  his  aid.  He  placed  the 
matter  before  the  Calcutta  government  and 
asked  for  the  return  of  the  negative.  The 
plate  was  sent  back  and  the  agent  gave  it 
to  the  husband  of  these  women  who  in  the 
presence  of  their  caste  relatives  broke  the 
plate  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  excite¬ 
ment  was  then  allayed. 

— Deutschen  Photographen  Zeitung, 


Discoveries 


[All  readers  of  T hk  Photographic  Times  are  asked  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their  Discoveries 
which  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  each,  whether  short  or  long,  on  publication. — The  Editors.] 


Metol  Poisoning. — I  see  by  your  arti¬ 
cles  on  “Metol  poisoning,”  that  there  is 
much  trouble  in  curing  same.  Now  here 
is  a  very  simple  remedy  which  I  have 
always  on  my  shelf,  and  a  number  of 
others.  Get  a  cake  of  “Glenn’s  Sulphur 
Soap  and  apply  a  good  lather,  let  it  dry 
in  before  washing  off,  do  likewise  at  bed¬ 
time  and  allow  to  remain  on  over  night. 
A  few  applications  will  cure  the  most 
obstinate  cases.  (I  am  not  advertising 
the  above  soap.)  If  any  of  your  readers 
are  troubled  with  tick  bites,  chigoe  bites, 
on  their  outings,  it  will  also  relieve  and 
cure  same. 

T.  Ed.  Cors. 

v  *  * 

Postcard  Printing. — A  sample  of  a  new 
style  of  postcard  printing,  made  by  using 
plain  wrapping  paper  and  made  from  sin¬ 
gle  printing.  Wishing  to  use  some  x 
4/4  negatives  for  postcards,  I  of  course 
looked  around  for  some  paper  to  make  a 
mask.  Unable  to  find  black  paper  I  tried 


some  writing  paper  which  was  ruled,  and 
found  that  I  obtained  a  nice  gray  border 
but  the  ruled  lines  of  the  paper  showed,  so 
I  got  some  plain  paper  and  obtained  very 
good  cards  as  per  sample. 

Roy  Shawver. 


Intensifying  Bromide  Prints. — Large 
prints  reach  me  sometimes,  printed  on 
some  varieties  of  platino-bromide  paper, 
from  weak  negatives,  and  which  I  know 
will  be  the  despair  of  the  persons  who  are 
to  reproduce  them  by  photo-mechanical 
processes.  Such  prints  I  wash  in  weak 
hydrochloric  solutions  and  bleach  in  acid 
mercury,  (saturated)  solution.  The  im¬ 
age  is  then  developed  in  slightly  alkaline 
restrained  developer  of  the  kind  used  for 
gaslight  papers  and  the  whole  process  re¬ 
peated  again  and  again  until  the  print  at 
last  “bucks  up”  with  the  contrast  wanted 
by  the  photo-mechanical  operator.  Using 
a  weak  developer  cold  brown  tones  are 
obtained. 

Charles  R.  King. 

❖  ❖ 

Acid  Fixing  Bath. — Until  lately  I  al¬ 
ways  had  trouble  in  making  up  my  acid 
fixing  bath  for  either  plates  or  paper,  for 
when  I  would  pour  one  solution  B  into 
solution  A,  they  would  run  together  and 
become  milky  instead  of  staying  clear.  To 
remedy  this,  I  always  keep  two  bottles, 
one  is  labeled  chrome  alum,  stock  solution, 
for  plates,  and  the  other  bottle  labeled 
powdered  alum,  stock  solution  for  paper. 
Why  the  solutions  become  milky  is  because 
the  alum  has  not  had  time  to  dissolve 
while  you  are  mixing  or  making  up  the 
solution. 

Nathaniel  Mortonson. 

Scratched  Negatives. — A  short  time 
ago  while  I  was  developing  some  nega¬ 
tives  I  had  the  misfortune  to  scratch  one 
of  the  best  and  as  circumstances  were 
such  that  I  could  not  secure  a  second 
negative  it  was  up  to  me  to  patch  the  torn 
spot.  After  several  failures  I  finally  hit 
on  a  plan  that  was  entirely .  satisfactory. 
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This  is  the  way  I  went  about  it.  One- 
half  ounce  of  gum  arabic  was  dissolved  in 
one  ounce  of  water.  A  small  pencil  brush 
was  charged  in  this  solution  and  rubbed 
on  a  cake  of  India  ink  until,  by  testing 
it  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  it  matched  the 
density  of  the  negative.  It  was  then 
applied  to  the  torn  spot  which  was  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  placing  it  in  the 
center  and  carefully  working  toward  the 
edges.  After  getting  it  as  even  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  negative  was  placed  on  a  level 
table  and  allowed  to  dry.  It  was  then 
worked  up  with  a  pencil,  which  it  takes 
very  nicely,  to  match  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  negative.  Hubert  C.  Mohr. 


❖  ❖  ❖ 


I  was  much  interested  in  the  Dis¬ 
covery”  entitled,  “A  Hint  to  Readers  of 
Photographic  Magazines,”  in  the  Times, 
as  I  have  been  using  a  similar  index. 
However,  I  also  index  my  negatives  and 
the  reproductions  of  photographs  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  various  photographic  maga¬ 
zines,  annuals,  etc.,  that  appeal  to  me  as 
being  artistic  or  good  examples  of  their 
class. 

It  is  the  latter  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention,  especially  of  the  beginner.  We 
can  all  learn  by  studying  the  work  of 
others,  and  my  file  is  a  great  help  in  this 
direction.  If  you  are  going  out  after 
landscapes  for  instance,  a  study  of  the 
work  of  our  foremost  workers  in  this 
branch  of  photography  may  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  benefit — their  treatment  of  their 
subject,  composition,  lighting,  etc.  But  do 
not  copy  the  other  man’s  work.  I  classify 
my  cards  under  the  following  headings : 


Animals, 

Clouds, 

Foregrounds, 

Groups, 

Marines, 

Pinholes, 

Street  Views, 
Architectural, 
Evening, 

Flash  Lights, 

Speed 


Interiors, 

Night  Photography, 
Rainy  Days, 

Snow, 

Children, 

Flowers  and  Plants, 
Genre, 

Landscapes, 

Portraits, 

Shadows, 

Photography. 


Other  titles  will  suggest  themselves. 
Each  classification  is  subdivided  and 
each  subject  cross-indexed  and  in  some 


cases  a  subject  is  placed  under  two  or 
three  classifications.  For  example,  a 
child  on  the  beach  might  come  under 
Children,  Genre,  and  Marines.  Each 
classification  forms  an  independent  index, 
the  cards  commencing  at  A  in  each  case. 
A  group  of  trees  by  the  roadside  would 
be  indexed  twice  under  “Landscapes,” 
under  T  (trees)  and  R  (road).  Follow¬ 
ing  is  an  example : 


LANDSCAPES.  Road  &  Trees. 

R. 

Photo.  Times, 

By 

January  1909, 

R.W. 

Page  15. 

Taft. 

LANDSCAPES.  Trees  by  roadside. 

T. 

Photo.  Times, 

By 

January  1909, 

R.W. 

Page  15. 

Taft. 

G.  H.  Heydenreich. 


Flashlight  Copying. — Various  methods 
of  copying  a  picture  are  suggested  every 
little  while  and  I  should  like  to  add  one, 
perfectly  simple,  and  in  my  opinion  sim¬ 
ply  perfect.  All  the  apparatus  necessary 
is  a  camera,  a  table,  and  supplementary 
copying  lens.  The  picture  is  placed  on 
the  table,  upside  down  for  convenience  in 
focusing,  (not  the  table  but  the  picture), 
now  place  your  plate  into  position.  Then 
put  a  few  grains  of  flash  powder  on  a 
small  piece  of  tissue  paper  and  place  on 
a  cardboard  and  set  it  off  on  one  side  and 
back  of  the  lens.  Now  repeat  the  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  camera. 
A  contrasty  developer  is  required  to  give 
the  negative  the  proper  tone  values.  A 
pyro  soda  developer  made  as  follows  gives 
very  good  results:  To  each  ounce  of 
water  add  ten  grains  of  sodium  sulphite, 
five  grains  of  sodium  carbonate,  five  grains 
of  pyro,  and  one-half  grain  of  potassium 
bromide,  the  sodas  of  course  are  the 
desiccated.  You  will  find  it  more  econo¬ 
mical  to  weigh  out  the  sodas  and  pyro 
just  before  you  develop,  for  the  sulphite 
is  sure  to  change  to  sulphate  in  stock  solu¬ 
tions  and  you  have  no  idea  whether  your 
negative  will  be  stained  brown  or  blue  and 
flat.  A  copy  negative  prints  best  on  a 
rough  surfaced  gaslight  or  bromide  paper 
or  if  you  are  more  ambitious  on  a  col¬ 
lodion  paper.  d  Y0L  Bush. 


I  ^  Items  Iflterest  I 


AMERICAN  PERMANENT  SAMPLE  EXHIBITION 
AT  BERLIN. 

All  arrangements  have  been  perfected 
for  opening  up  a  permanent  sample  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1910. 

This  exhibition  is  designed  primarily  as 
an  exhibit  of  distinctively  American  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  the  management  is  especially 
desirous  that  American  manufacturers  of 
novelties  shall  take  part.  The  intention  is 
to  make  apparent  to  the  people  of  Europe, 
and  especially  Germany  and  the  Continent, 
the  importance  and  excellence  of  American 
manufacturers,  and  to  this  end  the  Ger¬ 
man  committee  will  advertise  the  exposi¬ 
tion  throughout  the  Continent  and  will  co¬ 
operate  with  American  manufacturers  and 
exporters  in  every  way  to  popularize  and 
exploit  American  products,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  American  committee  is  at 
77-79  Broad  street.  Blank  applications 
for  space  and  all  information  in  regard 
to  the  exhibition  may  be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  American  Exhibition  Com¬ 
pany,  77-79  Broad  street,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

PHOTOGRAPHING  SOUND. 

Prof.  Dayton  C.  Miller,  of  Cleveland,  O., 
says  he  has  discovered  a  means  of  photo¬ 
graphing  sound.  He  claims  that  by  the 
use  of  his  device  it  will  be  possible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  on  films  the  difference  between 
the  human  voice  and  the  tones  of  a  musi¬ 
cal  instrument.  The  invention  directly 
photographs  the  sound  waves,  magnify¬ 
ing  them  2,000  times,  and  recording  them 
on  films. 

In  his  invention  Prof.  Miller  has  used  a 
harmonic  analyzer,  an  instrument  made 
in  Switzerland,  which  separates  sound 
waves  into  their  component  parts,  deter¬ 
mining  whether  a  certain  photographed 
sound  wave  was  made  by  a  flute,  a  bell,  a 
violin,  or  other  musical  instrument.  The 
nearest  that  scientists  have  come  to  re¬ 


producing  sound  waves  heretofore  has 
been  to  make  them  visible  on  smoked 
paper.  Several  photographs  have  been 
made  on  the  regular  print  paper,  but  they 
have  been  small  and  imperfect. 

— Van  Nor  den  Magazine. 

*  *  * 

KODAK-ELECTRICITY. 

Since  sensitized  films  rolled  on  spools 
have  been  used  in  photography,  says  a 
writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  May  22),  photog¬ 
raphers  have  known  a  new  trouble,  electri¬ 
city  has  been  playing  them  all  sorts  of 
tricks.  He  goes  on : 

“The  band  of  celluloid  that  serves  as 
foundation  for  the  layer  of  gelatino-bro- 
mide  becomes  electrified  by  contact  with 
the  black  paper  that  protects  the  roll 
against  light,  or  simply  by  contact  with 
the  next  sensitive  layer  in  the  roll,  so 
that  in  certain  conditions  there  are  actual 
electrical  discharges  that  leave  their  traces 
on  the  image,  after  development,  in  the 
form  of  branched  or  zigzag  lines.  A  warm 
and  dry  atmosphere  seems  to  favor  the 
accident,  which  occurs  notably  when  the 
operator  removes  the  roll  from  the  appa¬ 
ratus  ;  if  the  spool  is  partly  unrolled  he 
squeezes  it  lightly  and  thus  gives  a  slight 
motion  of  rotation  to  the  interior  coils; 
friction  then  determines  the  phenomenon, 
and  the  harm  is  done.  Happily,  manu¬ 
facturers  have  a  remedy — to  cover  the  cel¬ 
luloid  band  with  a  layer  of  transparent 
gelatine  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  sensi¬ 
tive  layer.” — Literary  Digest. 

*  *  * 

A  new  method  of  transmitting  photo¬ 
graphs  to  a  distance  has  recently  been 
devised.  A  gelatine  negative  is  used,  in 
which  the  picture  is  formed  in  relief.  A 
style  travels  over  the  uneven  surface  of 
the  negative  and  operates  a  rheostat  in 
the  main  line  .  At  the  receiving  station 
a  luminous  ray  plays  over  a  sensitized 
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plate,  and  the  intensity  of  its  light  is  varied 
by  the  rheostat.  The  reliefs  and  hollows 
of  the  original  are  thus  reproduced  in 
light  and  shadow  on  the  sensitized  medium, 
and  form  the  picture.  This  method  of 
transmitting  pictures  was  recently  tried 
with  success  on  the  line  between  Paris 
and  Lyons. — Scientific  American. 

*  *  * 

The  London  County  Council,  London, 
Eng.,  is  to  be  warmly  commended  for  the 
steps  it  has  taken  in  the  direction  of  form¬ 
ing  an  interesting  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphic  records.  Whenever  the  ruthless 
but  inevitable  housebreaker  lays  his  hands 
upon  a  London  building  which  forms  a 
link  with  the  past  in  the  way  of  having 
been  occupied  by  some  distinguished  man, 
the  body  in  question  steps  in  before  de¬ 
molishing  operations  commence,  and  takes 
a  photograph  of  the  building.  Such 
records  will  prove  very  interesting  to 
future  generations  and  it  is  hoped  that 
other  municipal  bodies  will  follow  the 
given  lead  in  this  direction. 

*  *  * 

PHOTOGRAPHING  BY  LIGHT  FROM  “LIVING” 
LAMP. 

The  beautiful  phenomenon  known  as 
phosphorescence  of  the  seas,  due  to  the 
light  given  out  by  certain  of  the  lower 
organisms,  is  also  exhibited  by  many 
plants.  Meat,  at  the  state  of  beginning 
decomposition,  as  well  as  rotten  wood  and 
withered  leaves,  possesses  a  luminescence 
readily  perceived  by  the  eye  when  at  rest. 
This  phenomenon  is  due  to  bacteria,  that 
is,  to  vegetable  organisms  settling  on  the 
surface  of  the  substance  in  order  thence 
to  spread  to  other  bodies. 

Professor  Molisch,  of  the  University  of 
Prague,  who  has  closely  investigated  such 
phenomena,  finds  that  the  luminosity  of 
living  organisms  is  a  chemical  process 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  substance  in  the  interior  of  cells, 
which,  in  the  presence  of  free  oxygen  and 
water,  becomes  luminous.  He  has  succeed¬ 


ed  in  preparing  with  a  glass  flask  filled  with 
sterilized  gelatine  vaccinated  with  a  culture 
of  luminous  bacteria,  a  “cold  lamp,”  which 
although  of  less  intensity  than  the  flame 
of  the  smallest  candle,  perfectly  suffices 
for  scientific  and  photographic  purposes. 

One  illustration  shows  pea  germs  at¬ 
tracted  by  this  “cold  lamp”  or  “living” 
light.  Another  shows  the  “living”  lamp 
photographed  in  its  own  light.  The  most 
striking  difference  between  this  living 
light  and  the  light  given  out  by  other 
illuminants  is  the  total  absence  of  heat 
rays.  Nature  thus  realizes  the  ideal  of 
modern  engineering  in  this  production  of 
light  without  heat. — Popular  Mechanics. 

*  *  * 

CRIMINALS  IDENTIFIED  BY  THE  BACK  OF  THE 
HAND. 

The  finger-print  method  of  the  Bertillon 
measurement  system  of  identifying  sus¬ 
pected  criminals  is  probably  to  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  photographic  records  of  the 
back  of  the  hand.  Cases  have  been  re¬ 
ported  where  clever  malefactors  have 
deceived  police  officials  by  scarring  and 
disfiguring  the  tips  of  their  fingers  and 
thereby  rendering  detection  from  that 
source  impossible. 

The  network  of  veins  on  the  back  of 
the  hand  is  different  in  every  person,  and 
by  means  of  these  individual  configura¬ 
tions  infallible  marks  of  identification  are 
furnished.  Without  danger  of  fatal  in¬ 
jury  it  is  impossible  to  mutilate  these  veins 
by  branding  or  otherwise  disfiguring  the 
flesh  of  the  hand.  By  allowing  the  hand 
to  hang  loosely,  or  by  stopping  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood  for  a  few  moments 
with  a  ligature  about  the  wrist,  the  veins 
will  stand  out  prominently  on  the  back  of 
the  hand  and  may  be  then  clearly  photo¬ 
graphed  and  the  picture  preserved  for 
future  reference  and  identification. 

— Harper’s  Weekly. 

*  *  * 

Lady  ( returning  photographer’s  proof )  : 
“Take  it  away;  ’taint  pretty.” — Life. 
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[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning  their  clubs. — The  Editors.] 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION,  ACADEMY  OF  SCI¬ 
ENCE  AND  ART,  OF  PITTSBURGH. 

The  Photographic  Section  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Science  and  Art,  of  Pittsburgh, 
held  its  annual  election  on  May  n,  1909, 
at  which  the  following  officers  were  chsoen 
for  the  ensuing  year : 

George  B.  Parker,  president;  R.  D. 
Bruce,  vice-president;  J.  M.  Conner,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  ;  O.  R.  Reiter,  lantern  slide 
director;  H.  F.  Wlalbridge,  print  director. 

During  the  past  year  several  instructive 
and  entertaining  talks  and  demonstrations 
were  given  by  members  before  the  section. 
On  May  25,  1909,  Mr.  J.  F.  Haworth, 
M.E.,  delivered  a  very  enjoyable  lecture 
on  “Aerial  Photography  with  a  Kite-sus¬ 
tained  Camera.”  Mr.  Haworth  illustrated 
his  lecture  with  about  50  slides  from  nega¬ 
tives  made  by  him  from  kites  flown  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Max  V.  Straub  gave  a  very  profit¬ 
able  talk  on  “Autochromes,”  on  June  8, 
1909,  and  exhibited  interesting  examples 
of  the  work.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  for  several  demonstrations  and  talks 
during  the  coming  year.  Among  the  sub¬ 
jects  treated  will  be:  A  talk  on  “Lenses,” 
by  Dr.  John  A.  Brashear,  the  lens  maker 
and  astronomer;  “Bromide  Enlarging,”  by 
R.  D.  Bruce;  “Photo-Micrography,”  by 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Miller,  one  of  the  newer 
members  of  the  section.  Mr.  Miller  has 
made  a  special  study  of  this  branch  of 
photography.  He  will  illustrate  his  sub¬ 
ject  with  50  slides. 

BOSTON  CAMERA  CLUB,  BOSTON  MASS. 

Second  open  prize  competition  in  ama¬ 
teur  photography,  fall  of  1909. 

The  contest  of  last  year  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  this  club  has  determined  to 
hold  a  second  exhibition  in  the  fall  of  1909, 
open  to  amateur  photographers  residing 


within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  Boston. 

There  is  no  limitation  to  the  subjects  to 
be  offered  and  any  amateur  photographer 
living  within  the  radius  mentioned  may 
enter  one  or  more  specimens  of  his  work, 
subject  to  conditions  which  will  follow. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered  for  this 
contest:  First  prize,  silver  shield;  second 
prize,  bronze  shield. 

Following  are  the  conditions : 

1.  All  photographs  submitted  must  have 
been  made  from  negatives  exposed  since 
January  1st,  1909,  and  may  be  in  any 
medium  except  blue-prints. 

2.  Photographs  sent  in  for  exhibition 
may  be  either  framed  or  mounted  without 
glass,  but  if  passe-partout  mounting  is  used, 
the  rings  on  the  back  must  be  fastened 
through  the  board  and  not  glued  to  the 
surface. 

3.  All  photographs  should  be  securely 
packed  and  addressed :  “Exhibition  Com¬ 
mittee,  Boston  Camera  Club,  50  Brom- 
field  street,  Boston,  Mass.”  If  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  the  charges  must  be  prepaid.  All  prize 
winners  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
Boston  Camera  Club.  The  club  will  not 
be  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  of  prints. 
Prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  return 
charges  are  enclosed  with  the  exhibit. 
The  name  and  address  of  exhibitor  must 
be  placed  on  the  back  of  each  mount. 
The  club  shall  be  at  liberty  to  allow  re¬ 
production  of  any  accepted  print  in  arti¬ 
cles  in  newspapers  and  magazines  relating 
to  the  exhibition,  unless  special  directions 
to  the  contrary  are  given. 

4.  All  photographs  intended  for  this 
contest  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  committee  of  the  club  on  or  be¬ 
fore  November  1,  1909. 

Any  further  information  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  secretary,  John  H. 
Thurston,  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston, 
Mass. 
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An  attractive  new  photographic  periodi¬ 
cal,  entitled  “Photographic  Progress”  has 
come  to  our  table.  The  veteran  photo¬ 
graphic  journalist,  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding, 
appears  to  be  the  chief  editor  of  the  prom¬ 
ising  publication,  and  has  two  signed  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  July  number.  His  “Apprecia¬ 
tion”  of  Mr.  George  Eastman,  is  certainly 
not  over  appreciative ;  but  then  he  speaks 
of  having  met  Mr.  Eastman  only  three 
times  in  his  life.  The  writer’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  George  Eastman  extends  over 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  during 
that  long  period  of  time  his  respect  for 
the  man’s  transcendent  ability,  amounting, 
as  it  does,  almost  to  genius,  has  steadily 
increased. 

We  wish  the  new  photographic  monthly 
every  success. 

4. 

An  advance  copy  of  the  1909  Graflex 
catalogue  issued  by  the  Folmer  &  Schwing 
Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  just  reached 
us.  Its  pages  are  embellished  with  fine 
half  tones,  illustrating  the  many  fine  points 
in  and  about  the  camera  and  the  results 
obtainable  from  them. 

Anyone  interested  can  obtain  a  copy  by 
•  applying  to  Folmer  &  Schwing  Division, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

4^  +  4- 

The  Association  Annual  of  the  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  of  America,  has  come 
to  hand.  As  a  history  of  the  national 
body,  it  is  right  up-to-date,  containing  as 
it  does,  the  constitution  and  by-laws  and 
the  recently  enacted  new  copyright  law  re¬ 
garding  photographs.  An  abbreviated  re¬ 
port  of  the  conventions  held  since  the 
formation  of  the  association,  is  of  interest 
to  those  who  have  attended  these  conven¬ 
tions  in  the  years  past.  Also  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  events  of  the  ever-to-be-remem- 
bered  convention  recently  held  in  Roch¬ 
ester. 


The  Photographic  Annual,  1909,  fifth 
edition,  incorporating  the  figures,  facts, 
and  formulae  of  photography,  edited  by  H. 
Snowden  Ward,  London,  Eng.  Its  287 
pages  largely  rewritten  and  revised,  oc¬ 
cupies  a  place  of  its  own  among  photo¬ 
graphic  year  books,  as  it  is  a  reference 
book  of  figures,  facts,  formulae,  tables,  and 
working  methods,  which  are  classified  and 
arranged  in  sections  under  the  different 
branches  of  work,  covering  the  entire 
practice  of  photography.  Paper  cover,  50 
cents,  postage  8  cents.  Cloth  edition,  in¬ 
terleaved  with  writing  paper  for  additional 
notes  or  formulae,  $1.00,  postage  10  cents. 
Tennant  &  Ward,  publishers. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPTICS  AND  COLOUR  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHY. 

Under  the  above  title  Mr.  G.  Lindsay 
Johnson,  of  England,  takes  up  the  arduous 
task  of  compiling  the  theory,  construc¬ 
tion,  and  practical  working  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  classes  of  optical  instruments  and  the 
various  forms  of  cameras  and  lenses  and 
optical  lanterns,  also  the  various  processes 
of  color'  photography.  It  is  a  finished 
work  on  the  use  of  lenses  and  shutters 
and  of  inestimable  value  to  any  one 
desiring  Ian  authority  on  photographic 
optics  and  color  photography.  Cloth  edi¬ 
tion,  $3.00.  D.  VanNostrand  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers,  23  Murray  street,  N.  Y. 

+  ^  41 

Kolloidchemie  und  Photographie,  by 
Dr.  L.  Cramer,  eight  illustrations,  1908. 
Published  by  Theodor  Steinkopff,  Dresden, 
Germany.  Price,  Mk.  5.0. 

Colloids  are  peculiar  non-crystallizable 
bodies,  a  few  are  inorganic  like  gelatinous 
silica,  but  there  are  many  organic  like  glue, 
boiled  starch,  albumen,  etc.  Besides  a  his¬ 
torical  review  on  colloidal  bodies  the  author 
speaks  of  their  application  to  photography. 
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[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — The  Editors.] 


A  NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WONDER. 

By  using  the  Seneca  Adapter  (Hinge¬ 
less)  for  film  packs,  the  plate  camera  user 
is  enabled  to  convert  his  camera  into  a 
film  camera,  with  the  added  convenience 
of  doing  away  entirely  with  the  darkroom 
for  loading  and  unloading  purposes. 

This  adapter  is  very  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  general  construction  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  plate-holder  of  the  same  dimensions. 


It  consists  of  a  cherry  wood  frame  with  a 
slide  and  light  trap  in  slide  opening,  which 
absolutely  prevents  fogging  the  film.  The 
slide  has  no  handle  to  -crack  or  break  off. 
Firmly  and  permanently  fastened  to  the 
back  of  the  frame  is  the  film  pack  holder 
made  of  aluminum.  There  are  no  hinges 
to  become  loosened  and  perhaps  spoil  the 
film.  It  is  light-tight. 

T  he  film  pack  after  being  inserted  in 
the  adapter  is  tightly  held  in  position  by 
two  positive  retaining  clips,  fastened  to 
either  side  of  the  adapter.  After  the  film 
pack  and  adapter  are  in  position  the  ex¬ 
posures  are  made  exactly  as  if  plates  were 
being  used. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
film  pack  from  the  camera  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  this  may  be  done  by  simply  inserting 
the  slide  and  removing  the  adapter. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  develop  the  exposed 
films  before  the  entire  pack  is  exposed  this 
may  be  done  by  removing  the  pack  in  a 
darkroom,  taking  out  the  exposed  films 
and  reclosing  the  pack. 

The  use  of  the  Seneca  Film  Pack  Adapter 
gives  the  added  advantage  of  being  able 
to  use  the  ground  glass  for  focusing  pur¬ 


poses  while  using  film  for  exposure.  The 
slide  having  been  inserted  the  adapter 
may  be  removed  from  the  camera  and  the 
ground  glass  placed  in  position-.  After 
the  image  has  been  sharply  focused,  the 
ground  glass  is  removed  and  the  adapter 
replaced  in  the  camera.  The  slide  is  then 
withdrawn  and  the  film  is  ready  for  the 
exposure. 

The  Seneca  Film  Pack  Adapter  may  be 
used  w'th  Seneca,  Ingento,  Premo,  Cen¬ 
tury,  and  all  other  leading  makes  of  plate 
cameras. 

The  prices  are  reasonable  too : 


3tAx4X  .  $i-oo 

4  x  5  i-25 

3/4  x  5A  (post  card  size) .  1.25 

5  x7  .  2.00 


A  postal  addressed  to  the  Seneca  Cam¬ 
era  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will 
bring  a  circular  completely  describing  this 
new  invention. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Minneapolis  branch  of  the  Ansco  Co. 
which  was  located  formerly  at  223  Fifth 
street,  south,  they  have  been  compelled  to 
secure  larger  quarters  to  accommodate 
their  growing  business  at  14  Fifth  street, 
south. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Ground  was  recently  broken  for-  the 
factory  building  of  the  Bingham  Company. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  The  building,  though 
small  at  first,  is  to  be  constructed  so  that 
additions  can  be  added  very  easily.  The 
offices  and  laboratories  will  be  located  in 
the  new  building. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Always  be  good  enough  to  mention 
The  Photographic  Times  in  your  cor¬ 
respondence  with  advertisers  as  that  is  a 
favor  to  them  as  well  as  to  us,  and  also 
tempts,  indirectly  at  least,  all  readers  of 
our  magazine. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Advertisements  for  insertion  under  this  heading  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25c.  a  line,  about  eight 
words  to  the  line.  Cash  must  accompany  copy  in  all  cases.  Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at 
office  one  week  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication,  which  is  the  fifteenth  of  each  month.  Advertisers 
receive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion. 

Rates  for  displav  advertising:  sent  on  application. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION,  135  W.  14tH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


GEORUE  B.  CARTER,  President. 


D.  RANDOLPH  COOK,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


NOT  IN  THE  TRUST. 

We  sell  CAMERAS  of  every  description 

Seneca,  Korona,  and  any  Camera  made  by  the  Trust  can 
be  purchased  at  a  discount'. 

Sale  Agents  for  Artura,  Cyko,  Argo,  and  Seltona  Papers. 

Our  New  Catalogue  will  be  out  May  15th. 

New  York  Camera  Exchange. 

114  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Fully  equipped 
Gallery  in  town  of  12,000,  good  business;  rea¬ 
son  for  disposal,  death.  For  full  particulars, 
apply  to  C.  A.  Wilson,  Bristol,  Pa. 

STUDIO  VELUVET 

THE  BEST  DEVELOPING  PAPER 

For  the  professional  photographer  yet  produced.  Better 
gradation,  richer  tones  and  surface.  Write  on  your 
studio  letterhead  for  free  sample  print  and  prices. 

Sample  copy  “  Norman  Photographer  ”  free. 

Norman  Photo  Paper  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE  CAMERA  CLUB. 
New  members  wanted ;  many  unique  and  valu¬ 
able  features ;  join  the  original ;  Membership  $1 
yearly,  or  send  stamp  for  particulars  and  my 
big  offer  with  free  samples.  P.  MITCHELL, 
Box  61,  Helmetta,  N.  J. _ 

DON’T  GUESS  at  the  time  of  exposure,  but 
get  it  correct  by  using  the  Columbia  Exposure 
Meter.  Shows  correct  time  under  any  and  all 
conditions.  Heavy  cardboard.  By  mail,  15  cts. 
C.  S.  Dum,  74  Guilford  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Big  discount  over  cost  price — 
Finest  Outfit  for  High-class  Work  obtainable. 
Voigtlander  ^-plate  Reflecting  Camera,  with 
Heliar  4x5  lens,  telephoto  tube  and  negative 
lens ;  6  double  plate  holders  and  a  large  velvet 
lined  carrying  case,  complete;  brand  new. 

C.  V.  Noble,  215  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 

POST  CARD  VIEWS 


of  your  own  city. 

Two  Colors, 

$5.00  £°r  100°- 

Send  for  Samples. 

Our  Hand  colored 
Cards  are  the  best 
made  in  America* 


Cards  made  from 
any  fair  photo,  and 

delivered  in  2  or  3 

weeks. 


made  to  order 

Natural  Color*, 

7.20 

for  1000, 

Hand  Colored. 


Holiday,  Birthday 
Floral.  Comic,  etc. 
Direct  from  make! 
to  dealer. 


National  Colortype  Co.Dejpt  Cincinnati,!) 


VIEWS  MADE  INTO  PHOTO-GELATINE 

POST  CARDS 

AND  SOUVENIR  ALBUMS 
FINEST  AMERICAN  MADE 

The  Albertype  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers,  its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  &  CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


AT  LAST  WE  HAVE  IT! 


"PROUDFIT” 


Takes  up  2%  inches  less  space  in  Safe  than  other  loose-leaf 
ledgers.  Expansion  unlimited.  The  last  leaf  can  be  as  easily  inserted 
as  the  first.  We  can  make  our  Binder  to  fit  any  sheet  you  may  be  using. 
Are  you  interested?  If  so,  write  tor  our  Catalogue. 

STYLES  CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City 


LEARN 


EARN 
$20tx>$50 
.A.  WEEK 


3coM°«ving 


ESTABLISHED 
16  YEARS 


Only  Colleges  in  the  world  successfully  teaching  these  paying  professions. 
Endorsed  by  International  Assn,  of  Photo-Engravers,  and  Photographers’ 
Assn,  of  Ill.  Terms  easy ;  living  inexpensive.  Positions  secured  for  graduates. 
Write  for  catalog ;  specify  course  interested  in.  No  saloons  in  Effingham . 

Illinois  College  of  Photography,  or  (  L.  H.  BISSELL, 
Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engraving,  |  President. 

■"■“**  967  Wabash  Ave.,  Effingham,  Ill.  1 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


Works  like  a 
Printing  Frame— 


Negative  at  one  end, 
Velox  at  the  other.  No 
focusing.  No  dark-room. 


Anyone  who  can  make 
a  Velox  print  can  make 
first-class  enlargements 
with  the 


Brownie  Enlarging  Camera 


THE  PRICE 

No.  2  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  for  5x7  Enlargements  from 

2i  x  3i  negatives, . $2.00 

No.  3,  ditto,  for  61  x  82  Enlargements  from  3i  x  4i  negatives,  3.00 
No.  4,  ditto,  for  8  x  10  Enlargements  from  4x5  negatives 

(will  also  take  3i  x  54  negatives),  .....  4.00 

All  Dealers. 


(O 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Let  the  tank  turn  your 
vacation  exposures  into 
negatives  worth  while. 

Brownie  Kodak  Film  Tank.  For  use  with  No.  1,  No.  2,  and 

No.  2  Folding  Pocket  Brownie  Cartridges,  complete,  .  .  $2.50 

32-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank.  For  use  with  all  Kodak  or  Brownie 

Cartridges  having  a  film  width  of  3i  inches  or  less,  complete,  5.00 

5-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank.  For  use  with  all  Kodak  and  Brownie 

Cartridges  having  a  film  width  of  5  inches  or  less,  complete,  6.00 

7-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank.  For  use  with  No.  5  Cartridge  Kodak 

or  shorter  film  Cartridges,  complete, . 7-°° 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


PLUS  ONE,. 


DUPLEX. 


The  more  the  amateur  enjoys  picture 
making,  and  the  better  the  results  he  can 
secure,  the  better  for  us,  so  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  devising  ways  and  means  to  afford 
him  the  utmost  satisfaction.  We  have 
removed  most  of  the  difficulties,  but  once 
in  a  while  the  amateur  finds  himself  pro¬ 
ducing  work  not  quite  up  to  standard 
he  has  set  for  himself,  without  being  able 
to  overcome  his  trouble.  To  meet  such 
cases  we  prepared  a  book,  and  have  kept 
it  fully  up-to-date  in  each  succeeding 
edition.  This  book  is  “The  Modern  Way 
in  Picture  Making,”  and  has  justly  been 
called  the  best  book  for  the  amateur  ever 
written.  More  than  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold, 
and  it  is  worth  many  times  the  dollar  it 
costs. 

To  still  further  supplement  the  good 
work  this  book  has  and  is  accomplishing, 
we  inaugurated  The  Kodak  Correspond¬ 
ence  College.  The  Modern  Way  in 
Picture  Making  is  the  text-book,  and  all 
the  full  unlimited  course  costs  you  is  the 
dollar  you  pay  for  the  text- book,  plus 
one,  which  does  not  serve  to  cover  the 
cost  of  stationery  and  postage.  The  head 
of  this  college  is  a  veritable  photographic 
encyclopaedia,  and  he  can  call  on  any  of 
our  many  experts  at  any  time  for  informa¬ 
tion.  The  course  does  not  consist  of  cut 
and  dried  form  letters,  but  in  each  instance 
an  individual  letter  to  each  student  to 
meet  his  particular  needs — and  you  can 
write  just  as  many  letters  as  you  please, 
and  they  will  be  promptly  and  intelligently 
answered. 

Join  the  college  now,  and  make  the 
most  of  your  summer  vacation  exposures. 

Any  dealer  can  supply  you  with  an 
application  blank. 


Mount  your  vacation  pictures 
with  KodaK  Dry  Mounting  Tis¬ 
sue — just  press  with  a  hot  iron. 


No  outsider  can  realize  how  closely  the 
word  “quality”  is  inter- woven  into  our 
organization.  We  are  never  satisfied,  the 
“best”  of  today  is  but  a  stepping  stone  to 
what  we  are  striving  to  accomplish  to¬ 
morrow.  The  manufacture  of  roll  film  is 
a  big  part  of  our  business — we  made  good 
film  from  the  start,  but  in  making  a  good 
film,  the  idea  of  a  better  and  more  perfect 
product  was  always  in  mind. 

Kodak  was  the  first  transparent  film  ; 
Kodak  was  the  first  daylight  loading  film  ; 
Kodak  was  the  first  orthochromatic  film  ; 
Kodak  was  the  first  non-curling  film. 
All  along  Kodak  has  been  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  film.  Now — another  and  im¬ 
portant  improvement.  This  is  the  use  of 
a  new  duplex,  double  faced  paper  on  the 
cartridges — black  on  one  side,  red  on  the 
other.  For  years  we  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  to  overcome  the  defects  which 
always  will  appear  in  black  paper,  defects 
which  undesirably  affect  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  film  itself. 

The  problem  has  been  solved  in  the 
new  Kodak  cartridges  by  the  use  of  a 
paper  that  is  red  on  the  side  which  comes 
in  contact  with  the  film.  The  new  paper 
has  far  less  effect  on  the  keeping  quality 
of  the  film,  and  absolutely  does  away  with 
number  markings.  Kodak  film  has  all 
along  been  best  in  speed,  latitude,  ortho¬ 
chromatic  quality,  non-curling  feature  and 
dependability.  In  the  parlance  of  Mara¬ 
thon  enthusiasts  it  has  again  “lapped  the 
field.” 


Keep  your  film  negatives  in 
good  order.  Eastman’s  Film 
Negative  Albums  do  it  perfectly 
— made  for  all  the  different 
sizes  of  KodaK  film. 

AsK  your  dealer. 
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At  vacation’s  end  there’s 


VELOX 


to  permanently  record  its 
pleasures — a  grade  for 
every  negative. 


All  Dealers. 


NEPER  A  DIVISION, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  want  a  good 
plate,  there  are  several — 
when  you  want  the  best , 
there  is  but  one: 


Af*R OW  BRAN® 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Photographic  Quartet 

is  the  title  of  an  attractive  little  booklet 
we  have  just  issued,  which  will  be  sent 
FREE  on  request.  It  contains  full  infor= 
mation  and  many  Valuable  Hints  in 
regard  to  Four  of  our  Popular  Lenses — 
The  Vitax,  The  Series  A,  Versar,  and 
Velostigmat,  with  22  illustrations,  and 
articles  by  well=known  professionals. 

The  New  Optimo  Shutter 

is  now  ready  in  three  sizes,  and  gives  all  speeds  up  to  1/300  of  a 
second.  It  has  five  revolving  leaves  which  fly  through  in  making 
the  exposure  and  shows  star=shaped  aperture,  thus  giving  greatest 

possible  illumination.  Catalogue  may  be  bad  for  the  asking — from  us  or  at  your  dealers. 

Wollensak  Optical  Co  •  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  u.  s.  A. 


“World” 

The  Original  Photo-Finish  Blotting 


The  purest  and  best  from  beginning  to  end 


IMF* 


Do  you  want  your  prints  to  lint  and  stain? 
If  so,  don't  use  41  PHOTO-FINISH  WORLD  ’» 


Made  by 

The  Albemarle  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  plate  without  frills — 

Standard 

Thermic 

A  HIGH  SPEED,  ALL  AROUND 
PLATE  FOR  USE  IN 
ANY  CLIMATE. 


STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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DAY’S  WHITE  PASTE 

A  Thoroughly  Scientific  Paste  for 
fine  Photography  and  Artistic  work. 

WILL  NOT  SPOT — because  it  is  absolutely  neutral. 

WILL  NOT  WRINKLE  the  most  delicate  paper  or 
curl  the  mounted  pictures,  and  the  particles 
are  so  fine  that  every  atom  sticks. 

IT  IS  SMOOTH  as  a  cold  cream  and  stays  in  perfect 
condition  till  entirely  used  up.  That  is  one 
reason  why 

IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST — besides  you  get  more  of  it 
in  a  package.  Day’s  half-pt.,  pt.,  and  qt.  jars 
contain  full  10,  20,  and  40  oz.  (not  8,  15,  32  oz.) 
The  6  lb.,  and  12  lb.  pails  give  most  for  the 
money.  6  lb.  pails,  $1.00. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

TO  AMATEUR  OR  PROFESSIONAL. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO.,  70  Hamilton  St., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


It  pays  to  buy  the  BEST. 

“  Standard  Photo  Finish  Lintless 
Blotting  Paper  has  this  reputation 

The  price  is  very  little,  if  any,  more  ‘EiT  Ask  for  “STANDARD”  and  insist  upon 
than  the  inferior  kinds.  ^  your  dealer  furnishing  it  to  you. 

MADEONLYBY 

Standard  Paper  Mfg.  Co., 


Sold  by  the  largest  dealers. 


Richmond,  Va. 


“THE  DAINTY”  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


NON  -  I.EAKABLE 


THIS  PEN  is  designed  to  occupy  the  smallest  possible  space  in  a  lady's  purse,  or  a  gentleman’s  vest  pocket. 

Illustration  actual  size,  4^  inches;  when  closed,  3^  inches.  Inlaid  pearl,  with  chased  gold  bands.  These 
Pens  are  strictly  guaranteed.  Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

PRICE  $2.50. 

STYLES  &  CASH,  135  WEST  14th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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A  n X))nTl 0Y0  between  the  EQUATOR  and  the 

nnyu/nvi  v  North  or  South  Poles 

Hammer  Plates'  will  be  found  The  Best 

This  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  used 
them  in  the  humid  heat  of  the  Tropics,  in  the  intense 
cold  of  the  Frigid,  and  the  varying  climatic  conditions 
of  the  Temperate  Zones.  They  are  uniformly  good 
and  universally  reliable. 


Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company 

HAMMER’S  LITTLE  BOOK 

“A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri 

FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


Specify 


Whiting 

Papers 


When  ordering  from  your  Printer  or  Stationer 


This  insures  a  uniform  quality  always,  and 
the  lowest  cost  on  your  stationery  consider¬ 
ing  the  grade  of  paper  you  adopt. 


of  charge. —  To  business  firms  interested  in  adopting 
a  suitable  paper  we  will  mail  1 00  plain  letterhead,  sheets, 

assorted  grades. 

Whiting  Taper  Company 

84-86  White  St.,  Ale  tv 


MILLS: 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


jy  I 

v  York  I 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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IF  you  want  the 


. . . .  . . . 


I 


□ 


Inks 


Typewriter 
Ribbons 


Carbon 

Papers 


Order  them  of 


Ault  &  Wiborg  Co. 

of  New  York 

534  Pearl  Street,  Cor.  ot  Elm,  New  York  City 

Telephones  870  and  871  Worth.  W.  M.  Spear,  Sec  y  and  Treas. 

"JHT 


THE  AULT  &  WIBORG  COMPANY : 


New  York. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Bufialo. 


Minneapolis. 

Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco. 
Toronto,  Canada. 


JL 


J4 


Havana, Cuba. 

City  oi  Mexico. 
Buenos  Aires,  S.  A. 
London,  E.  C.,  England 


This  publication  is  printed  with 
Ault  &  Wiborg's  half-tone  black  ink 


BLACK  and  COLORED  n 


DC 


][ 
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Develop  Plates 
in  Daylight 


WRENN’S 

Lintless  Photo  Blotting 


Made  by  WRENN,  Middletown,  O. 


Chemically 

Pure 


Non- 

Linting 


DEVELOP  in  comfort.  Develop  a  dozen 
as  quickly  as  one.  No  rocking  of  trays 
in  a  stuffy,  unventilated  dark  room.  Use  an 
Ingento  Developing  Tank— load  it  in  a  Changing 
Bag — and  dispense  with  a  dark  room  entirely, 

INGENTO 

DEVELOPING  TANKS 


Style  C  Reversible 


Insure  perfect  uniformity  of  development.  Make  developing  a  pleasure. 

Tank  development  means  better  negatives  with  less  trouble.  The  process  is  cleanly  and  sani¬ 
tary.  Negatives  cannot  be  fogged  by  ruby  lamp.  The  developer  maintains  its  temperature  and 
does  not  oxidize,  and  there  is  no  staining  of  fingers. 

Tank  development  is  the  proper  way  to  develop  negatives  and  the  proper  tank  to  use  is 
the  Ingento. 

Once  use  an  Ingento  Tank  and  you  will  never  return  to  the  old  method.  Recommended  by 
the  best  and  most  progressive  workers  everywhere. 

Made  in  three  styles  and  all  sizes.  Prices  from  $1.00  to  $7.50 
Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for  booklet,  but  insist  on  the  Ingento. 


BURR£  JAMES 


ll  TRADE.  MARK 


118  W.  JACKSON  BLVD. 

CHICAGO 
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Styles  &  Cash 


Printers 
Stationers 
Blank  Book 
Manufacturers 

135  West  14th  St.,  New  York 


>.  S  aX'.^(CK:>  >  .* *X>f > 

% 

■  Established  1884 

■ 

Twenty-Fifth  Year  ■ 

KATE  E.  TIRNEY 


132  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York 

MANUFACTURER 

Gowns  and  Millinery,  Commissionaire,  Chaperone 


PUBLISHER  OF  “SHOP  TALK” 


If  ANY  have  been  led  to  send  for  my  General  Circular  from  the  adv.  which  has  been  appearing  in  various 
"fm.  periodicals,  but  many  others  should  know  of  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  subscribers  to  my  Agency. 

*S  The  cost  is  but  fi.oo  per  year,  entitling  you  to  my  services  in  any  honorable  direction  for  that  period.  If  In 
addition,  “SHOP  TALK,”  my  monthly  magazine,  invaluable  to  all  who  would  be  correctly  gowned  or  have 
their  homes  properly  appointed,  is  sent  lreely  to  all  subscribers  to  my  Agency. 

WHAT  I  DO 

1BUY  ANYTHING  on  sale  in  New  York  —  not  alone  articles  and  materials  suitable  for  ladies’  wear,  but 
Yachts,  Cemetery  Fences,  Carousal  Organs,  Diving  Bells,  Threshing  Machines,  or  any  other  odd  thing  you 
don’t  know  where  to  purchase  and  can  most  readily  secure  through  my  Agency.  1  Flowers  and  Fruits  for 
friends  on  Steamers,  in  Hospitals,  for  Funerals,  etc.,  are  promptly  delivered  by  my  own  messengers.  Freshness 
guaranteed.  If  Dinner  and  Luncheon  Specialties,  favors  for  all  occasions,  and  every  requisite  for  society 
functions.  If  Tickets  for  Travel  or  Theatres  secured  in  best  location.  If  Chaperones  furnished  for  all  occasions, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  places  of  interest  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  Minors  or  timid  persons  met  on  arrival 
and  conducted  to  previously  secured  lodgings  which  I  can  recommend.  If  Dye  or  clean  all  fabrics,  especially 
laces  to  match  materials.  If  Crepe  refinished.  ^[Feathers  and  Boas  cleaned,  dyed  and  recurled.  If  Accordion 
and  side  plaiting.  Buttons  and  Umbrellas  covered.  If  Fur  Garments  redyed,  repaired,  remodeled  and  stored. 

(From  Mrs.  Ex-President  Cleveland) 

As  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  “Apologized  Profusely  ”  you  will  know  how  gladly  I  send  the  $i.oo. 

Frances  F.  Cleveland. 

My  General  Circular  contains  references  from  prominent  people  in  every  State  and  Territory.  Free  on  request. 


Sample  copies  of  “SHOP  TALK’ 
conclude  to  subscribe. 


1  are  10  cents,  but  this  amount  may  afterward  be  deducted  by  those  who 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIME  S — A  DVERTISEMENTS 


Century  Cameras 

The  highest  degree  of  photographic  efficiency, 
combined  with  substantial  construction  and 
richness  of  finish  constitute 


CENTURY  QUALITY. 

Our  Catalog,  free  on  request ,  fully  describes  Century  Cam • 
eras ,  Cirkut  Cameras  and  Century  View  Cameras . 

CENTURY  CAMERA  DIVISION, 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Graflex 

Camera 


s 


Some  things  you  can  do  with  a 

Graflex 


Make  exposures  from  time  to  1-1000  of  a  second. 
Make  “  Snap  Shots  ”  indoors. 

Make  instantaneous  exposures  on  dark  days. 

See  the  composition  of  the  picture,  right  side  up,  full 
size  of  negative  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 
Secure  better  photographs  than  with  any  other  camera. 
Graflex  Cameras  may  be  used  with  Roll  Film,  Plates 
or  Film  Pack. 

Graflex  Cameras  from  $60.00  to  $200.00. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealer’s,  or, 

Folmer  &  Schwing  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


15® _ - 

OLIVER 


Typewriter 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


Its  Record  Has  Never  Been  Equalled 


<  CATALOGUE  FREE 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

310  Broadway  -  New  York  City 


“Papers  of  Quality” 

Specify 

WORONOCO  BOND 

for 

your  business  letter-heads 
LAFAYETTE  LEDGER 

for 

your  Loose-leaf  Systems 

irt 

Your  printer  wilt  know. 

John  F.  Sarle,  58  John  St., 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 
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Ross  Homocentric  Lenses 

Series  “B”  f  5.6.  Series  “C”  f  6.3.  Series  “D”  f  8. 


Homocentric 


Size.  F  5.6.1  F6.3.  F8. 

3ix4-i  *36. 50  29.00  25.80 
4x5  44.00  32.00  29.00 
5x7  51.00  40.00  36.50 
5x8  62.00  51.00  44.00 
61x81  87.00  69.00  58.00 
8x10  124.00  91.00  76.50 

Order  through 
any  dealer. 

George  Murphy,  inc.,  Agent,  57  E.  9th  St.,  New  York 


{ 


A  New 
Photographic 
Wonder 


The  Seneca  Adapter ( Hingeless) 

for  Film  Packs  enables  every  plate  camera 
user  to  conver  this  instrument  into  a  film  camera 
with  the  added  convenience  of  doing  away  entirely 
with  the  dark  room  for  loading  and  unloading  purposes. 
This  adapter  is  very  similar  in  appearance  and  general  con¬ 
struction  to  the  ordinary  plate  holder  of  the  same  dimensions.  It 
consists  of  a  cherry  wood  frame  with  a  slide  and  Light  Trap  in  slip  open¬ 
ing,  which  absolutely  prevents  fogging  the  film.  The  slide  has  no  handle  to 
crack  or  break  off.  Firmly  and  permanently  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  frame  is 
the  film  pack  holder  made  of  aluminum.  There  are  no  hinges  to  become  loosened 
and  perhaps  spoil  the  film.  It  is  Light-tight.  When  the  adapter  containing  the  film 
is  in  position  the  exposures  are  made  exactly  as  if  plates  were  being  used.  The  ground 
glass  may  also  be  used  for  focusing  purposes.  If  you  are  using  a  hinged  adapter,  dis¬ 
card  it.  The  Seneca  is  the  only  one  with  which  good  results  are  positively  certain. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for  descriptive  circular. 

PRICES:  3  1-4x4  1-4,  $1.00;  3  1-4  x  5  1-2,  $1.25;  4x5, $1.25;  5x7,$2.00 

SENECA  CAMERA  MFG.  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Independent  Camera  Manufacturers  in  the  World 
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A  test  that  will  tell — 

Examine  this  new  view  camera  at  the  dealer’s  and  see 
whether  it  lacks  any  convenience  or  adjustment  that 
you  could  wish  for  the  most  exacting  work. 


EMPIRE  STATE  NO.  2 


Establishes  a  new  standard  of  practical  convenience  and  efficiency  in  view  cameras.  Its  im¬ 
portant  new  features  are  the  results  of  suggestions  and  ideas  from  men  who  have  long  made 
their  living  in  this  field  of  photography. 

A  patented  spring  bellows  support  automatically  keeps  the  bellows  up  in  place  with  any  focus 
lens.  Requires  no  attention.  Impossible  to  mar  negatives  by  forgetting  to  ring  up  the  bellows. 

A  supplementary  light  trap  in  the  construction  of  the  back  makes  light  leakage  impossible, 
even  if  the  holder  be  defective. 

A  sliding  tripod  block  makes  it  possible  to  always  support  the  box  directly  above  the  tripod 
when  short  focus  lenses  are  used. 

All  operating  nuts  located  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  camera.  Clamping  nuts  on  the  left. 

With  all  these  special  features,  it  has  every  other 
which  you  expect  in  a  high  grade  view  camera. 


Size 
5  x  7 
QV2  x  SV2 
8  x  10 


Bellows  Draw 
22  in. 

27  in. 

30  in. 


Price 

$23.00 

25.00 

28.00 


Catalogue  free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  write  us. 


Automatic’  Bellows  Support 


ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 

45  South  Street  EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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ONE  of  our  shining  lights  has  said  : 

•J  “  I  reserve  the  right  to  change  my  opinion.” 

•fl  It  doesn’t  follow  that  because  you  are  using  a  certain  lens 
it  is  the  best  one,  although  it  may  be  the  one  that  you  know  best. 


The  Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss 
Portrait  Unar 


stands  an  impartial  test ;  by  its  work,  by  the  successful  photographers  , 
who  use  it  and  by  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  it,  this  lens 
has  proved  itself  to  be,  unqualifiedly,  the  leading  Portrait  Lens  of 
to-day. 

•H  It  is  the  “Three-in-One”  Lens— it  will  do  equally  well  portrait-bust, 
three-quarter  figure  and  group  work. 

•J  Won’t  you  let  us  send  you  our  literature  ) 

•J  PRISM  is  our  little  lens  expositor.  Send  for  copy  H,  free  on 
request 

©Our  Name  on  a  Photographic  Lens,  Microscope,  Field 
Glass,  Laboratory  Apparatus,  Engineering  or  any  other 
Scientific  Instrument  is  our  Guarantee. 

Bausch  &  Ipmb  Optical  ( 5 . 

NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FttANCISCO 

LONDON  ROCHESTER..  N  Y.  ™ANKFORT 
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CRAMER’S 

Isos  Ray = Filters 

The  Highest  Type  Color  Filter  lor  the  Highest  Type  Plates 

G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  GIV¬ 
ING  FULL  PARTICULARS. 
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The  ISOSTIGMAR  LENS 

The  new  Anastigmat  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Gov’t.,  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  amateurs. 

For  Dark  Days  and  Interiors 

Use  the  wonderful,  extra  rapid  Series  II,  F.  5.8.  The 
ISOSTIGMAR  is  intensely  rapid,  taking  snapshots  in 
the  rain  (send  for  sample  photo)  and  sells  for  half  the  price 
of  others. 

Liberal  Exchange  System 

Change  your  old  style  lens  for  an  Isostigmar.  Send  de¬ 
scription.  We  offer  liberal  terms,  or  we  will 
send  on  10  days’  trial  or  through  your  dealer. 

The  Franklin  Enlarging  Outfits 

are  convenient,  compact,  portable,  adapted  to 
all  forms  of  light.  Price  from  $24.00  up.  Send 
for  lists  of  Isostigmars,  Enlarging  Outfits  and 
Photoscript  for  Titling  Negatives. 

WILLIAMS,  BROWN  &  EARLE, 

Dept.  S,  91 3  Chesfnui  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PICTURES  MOUNTED 

WITH 

HIGGINS’ 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


LJAYE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  re* 
1  1  suits  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and  means— 
(he  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials 
and  Stationery. 

A  3  oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or 
circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS&CO. 

t  Manufacturers 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 


Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St.,  I  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  f  U.  S.  A. 
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yTnglHmd&r  0p,?J  wX  New  York 


Heliar  =  Reflex  =  Camera 


THE  MOST  PERFECT  MODEL 

.  . AN  .  . 

Ideal  Outfit  for  the  painstaking  Photographer 


Write  for  Catalog  No.  204  describing 


Collinear,  Heliar,  Dynar  Lenses. 


Metal  and  Reflex  Cameras. 
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F.  W.  Anderson  Co. 

Ipaper 

34  Beekman  St.,  Telephones \ gg? j -Beckman  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS 


‘CKANE  BKOS.  ALL,  LINEN” 


‘HANKERS  LINEN” 


‘PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 


‘CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN” 


‘GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 


‘WALL  STREET  LINEN” 


‘NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND” 


‘MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND” 


“ALEXIS  BOND” 


“SAXON  BOND” 


“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 


‘NEW  YORK  BOND” 


‘TUNX1S  BOND” 


“VICTORIA  BOND” 


EXTRA  (A)  BOND” 


‘CITY  BOND” 


W, 


Also  Writing  and  Cober  Papers  of  all  Qualities 

ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Crane  &:  Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “  Gold  Medal  ”  Linen  Ledger 


‘STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND” 


J 
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Convertible 
Anastigmat  f-6.8 

THE  PERFECT  LENS 

;  _  THE  GREATEST  POSSIBILITIES  OF  LENS  MAKING 

are  demonstrated  by  the  Convertible  Anastigmat.  The  Turner-Reich 
offers  the  immense  advantages  of  the  ordinary  anastigmat  in  covering 
capacity  and  fine  definition  with  a  large  aperture,  lens  rapidity  in  its  true 
sense,  and  in  addition  the  possibility  of  separating  it  into  two  other  lenses 
of  different  focal  lengths  with  which  equally  perfect  results  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  C.The  Uurner-Sleich  will  do  the  work  of  any  other  lens  but 
no  other  lens  will  do  as  much  as  the  Turner-Reich.  •! — — — «! 

SOLD  ON  APPROVAL  FOR  TEN  DAYS’  TRIAL 

Gundlach-Manhattan  Optical  Co. 

801  South  Clinton  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  our  1909  Catalogue  of  Korona  Cameras  and  Lenses 
IT  WILL  GIVE  YOU  MUCH  INTERESTING  INFORMATION 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


Look  for  the  word “AGFA 


Berlin  Aniline  Works,  213-215  Water  St.,  New  York 


For  your  best  negatives 

Aristo 
Gold  Paper 

I 

Beautiful  carbon  sepia  or  purple 
tones — almost  as  simple  as  blue 
print  to  handle.  Print,  wash,  fix. 

AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers. 


